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New Departure in 
Corporate Finance 


The annual report of the American Sugar Refining 
= discloses a new feature in corporate financing 
which is highly significant and highly important. 

From its receipts for the fiscal year this company has 
set aside $1,000,000, as part of its reserve, for advertising 
purposes. 

This is the first time, so far as we know, that a corporation 
has recognized advertising as a fixed liability, on the same 
basis as insurance, betterment, depreciation and pensions. 

This new departure puts advertising in newspapers and 
in magazines in its proper place in business estimates— 
not as a contingent or fluctuating item, but as a necessary, 
permanent fixed charge, inseparable from the proper con- 
duct of the year’s output and sales. 

That is good business sense and sound policy. 

—Editorial, New York American, Friday, March 16, 1917 


It is a matter of satisfaction to us at Ad- 
vertising Headquarters that an Ayer client 
should be the pioneer ina step so significant 
to advertising generally as that which called 
forth the above editorial. 
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4 The Rditors of 
The: 
Standard Farm Papers 


represent the greatest agri- 
cultural talent in America to- 
day. 


The Standard Farm Papers 
have’ more prominent agri- 
cultural authorities in their 
editorial. departments than 
any other twelve farm pa- 
pers. 


The editors of Standard 
Farm Papers know the farmer 
—his joys and his sorrows, 
his successes and his failures. 
They keep before them what 
is likely to be troubling their 

“readers two weeks ahead and 
write on that subject intelli- 
gently. ‘ Millions of dollars 
have been saved to the Stand- 
ard farmers by the advice of 
the editors of Standard Farm 
Papers during critical pe- 
riods in crop conditions. 


In a word; the editors of 
Standard Farm Papers know 
the néeds of the Standard 
farmer and their advice to 
him is both timely and true. 


If you can show a person 
how.to make money—or save 
monéy—you come pretty 
near being that person’s best 
friend, no matter what your 
position in life. The most 
intelligent farmers and the 
most prosperous farmers can 
be reached best through 
Standard Farm Papers be- 
cause they are the papers 
by which these men ‘farm. 


Standard farmers represent 


the best buying clientele in 
the world on automobiles, 
tires and accessories, or any- 
thing that makes for better 
farming or for better living 
on the farm. 


THE 
STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 


The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1855 ‘ 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1848 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 | 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Establighed 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 

Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Will Germany Pirate American 
Trade-Marks and Patents? 


Not If She Understands Our Power to Retaliate, Say Officials at Wash- 
ington—German Patents in U. S. Are Hostages for 
Our Rights in Germany 
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Special Washington Correspondence 
AR between the United 
States and Germany should 
not, in the present view of the sit- 
uation, disturb American trade- 
marks and patent rights in Ger- 
many, nor German titles to like 
property in this country. 

This may appear an optimistic 
view in the light of what has hap- 
pened in other quarters of the 
globe since the beginning of the 
world war. But it is the almost 
unanimous judgment of a number 
of the best-posted patent and 
trade-mark experts and leading 
Federal officials having jurisdic- 
tion in such matters, all of whom 
have expressed their sentiments 
freely and frankly to Printers’ 
Ink during the past week, but 
with a desire, that is readily un- 
derstandable, that they be not 
quoted on the subject. 

Certainly there is at Washing- 
ton, to start with, a strong con- 
viction. that this nation will be 
standing in its own light if it 
rushes into any action involving 
the tearing down of the trade- 
mark and patent rights of aliens. 
It is recognized that the treatment 
we accord the Germans on this 
score will be dependent largely 
upon what consideration Germany 
shows American inventors and 
manufacturers. As an Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents re- 
marked: “There is no telling what 
a country at war will do,” and if 
the authorities at Berlin should at- 
tempt any “frightfulness” with re- 
spect to our trade-marks and pat- 
ents it is readily conceivable that 


there would be on the part of the 
American public such a demand 
for reprisals that-Congress would 
be compelled to enact special leg- 
islation abridging Teuton trade- 
mark and patent rights in this re- 
public. 

While the question -of the pro- 
tection to be afforded the trade- 
marks and patents of “enemy sub- 
jects” has. been a live issue -all 
through the present war, it may 
be said with ample justification 
that the situation that now prom- 
ises to involve the United States 
and Germany on this same score 
is without: parallel. Perhaps’ it 
might be said that the scales are 
more evenly balanced between the 
United States and Germany than 
they have been in the case of any 
other belligerents. “With each 
party to the quarrel liable to’ be 
about equally injured ‘by a tram- 
pling under foot of patent. and 
trade-mark guarantees, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that both 
sides will make haste slowly. - 

Although Germany may have 
prided herself upon making war 
with a thoroughness and efficiency 
that we are repeatedly told: -is 
characteristically Teuton, there is 
no reason to suspect that she does 
not realize that any violation of in- 
ternational trade-mark and patent 
pledges would be, as regards the 
United States, very much of a 
give-and-take fight. The. United 
States and. Germany are the in- 
ventive nations of the world, and 
the countries: which have sent the 
greatest number of. trade-marks 
out into the international high- 
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ways of commerce. Balancing the 
trade-marked and patented chem- 
icals, mineral waters, toys, lenses, 
medicinal preparations, etc., for 
which Germany finds a valuable 
market in the United States are 
the typewriters, radiators, musical 
instruments, cameras, etc., which 
are sold in the German States un- 
der trade-marks and patents held 
by American citizens, even though 
in some instances the American 
owners maintain factories as well 
as selling agencies in Germany. 

With two countries thus in a 
position to say tit for tat in trade- 
mark or patent raids, it is fair to 
presume that there will be mutual 
exercise of greater restraint than 
has been shown under certain 
other circumstances during this 
war. Great Britain, for example, 
probably markets in Germany, un- 
der normal conditions, far less of 
her patented and trade-marked 
products than the sum of the Teu- 
ton specialties sold in the United 
Kingdom. Presumably there is even 
greater disparity in the case of 
Australia, which has gone beyond 
every other country involved in 
the present war in officially open- 
ing to pillage the trade-marks and 
patents of hostile aliens. 

Outside of Australia there has 
not been so much looting of trade- 
mark rights as business men in 
the United States believe. France, 
in so far as can be learned, has 
not followed the example of Great 
Britain, nor has Belgium, Canada, 
Serbia, Italy or Rumania, where- 
as, at last accounts, Russia was 
only considering and had not for- 
mally acted upon the proposition 
to take toll of the trade-marks 
and patents of enemy subjects. 

Even in Great Britain and Ger- 
many, where the governments 
have matched one another in the 
issuance of temporary regulations 
governing patents and _ trade- 
marks of enemy subjects there has 
been no justification for the im- 
pression prevalent at the begin- 
ning of the war that hostile aliens 
would be deprived of their trade- 
mark and patent rights without 
due process of law. Permission 
to take over the trade-marks and 
patents of aliens has been hedged 
about with many formalities, and 
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it has been well said that the op- 
posing governments, however 
much they may glare at one an- 
other in a military sense, are 
really going to no end of trouble 
to act as the trustees of hostile 
aliens in so far as their patent and 
trade-mark possessions are con- 
cerned. 

Two misconceptions, prevalent 
among American business men, 
should be corrected lest the Euro- 


‘pean situation seem to offer a dis- 


torted precedent for action in 
America. In the first place, it 
must be emphasized that even 
where action has been taken, pat- 
ent and trade-mark rights have 
usually been merely “suspended” 
and not abrogated or wiped out, 
as many of our readers have sup- 
posed. There has been ample evi- 
dence that even the most embit- 
tered of the Powers intend to 
guard against actual confiscation 
of industrial property, as patents 
and trade-marks are termed; the 
purpose being to “restrict” such 
rights for the period of the war 
rather than to make permanent 
seizure. 


GERMANY HAS NOT WAGED INDIS- 
CRIMINATE TRADE-MARK WAR 


In the second place, readers are 
in error in. any supposition that 
the effect of action in Germany 
and Great Britain has) been to 
throw open brands and inventions 
to the pilfering of anybody who 
chooses to take possession, Where 
confiscation laws or forfeitures of 
rights have been invoked, they 
have operated only in favor of the 
government taking the action, and 
there has never been any disposi- 
tion to. allow patent and trade- 
mark rights to be usurped by any- 
body and everybody. When it is 
stated that such seizures as have 
been made have almost invariably 
been in the interest of a Govern- 
ment it is not meant, of course, to 
imply that the Government in- 
volved has actually worked. the 
patent or used the trade-mark 
taken over. However, the effect 
has been the same, because the 
Government has duly. licensed the 
interests that have témporarily as- 
sumed control of alien-owned 
marks or patents, and such li- 
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From HALIFAX fo 
VANCOUVER 


WICE in a year members of our 
Canadian staff have traversed Canada 
from Halifax to Vancouver—15,000 
miles of investigation. 


We have talked first hand with the 
rich prairie farmers, with the people 
of the cities, with the French Can- 
adians—did you know by the way 
that one-fourth of Canada’s popula- 
tion is French-speaking? 


We know Canada so well that it is 
impossible for us to commit the 
blunders of copy and art appeal which 
in the past have nullified the effect 
of much of the Canadian advertising 
produced on this side of the border. 


It is not necessary that we handle your American 
advertising tx: order to serve you in Canada. We 
shall gladly co-operate with your American agency. 











THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


In Toronto, 56 Church Street In New York, 61 Broadway 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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censes have. been granted only 
after deliberate hearings and usu- 
ally for cause. 

When we say “for cause” it is 
meant that a showing of public 
need has usually been necessary, 
rather than a mere consideration 
of private profit. In Great Britain ‘ 
most of the applications that have 
‘been filed’ for permission to bor- 
row German patents and trade- 
marks have referred to chemical 
compositions and drugs. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, a typical 
instance was that in which the 
bars were let down for the manu- 
facture of a machine for cleaning 
fibrous material. Nor are by any 
means all of the applications acted 
upon favorably. In the latest 
twelve-month interval for which 
statistics are available there were 
filed in Great Britain a total of 
154 applications for the cancella- 
tion or suspension of patent 
rights. In a number of cases li- 
censes were granted, but in only 
one case was the patent entirely 


suspended. During the same pe- 
riod there were only four appli- 


cations for the cancellation of 
trade-marks registered by hostile 
aliens, and of this number, two 
were rejected. 

In Great Britain, where a li- 
cense is issued under the Royal 
Ordinance of December 14, 1914, 
regulating temporarily patent and 
trade-mark matters, it is custom- 
ary to compel the licensee to.pay 
periodically on fixed dates a roy- 
alty of 5 per cent of the amount 
of his sales. The Government 
also reserves the right to with- 
draw the license at any time if 
the licensee asks exorbitant prices. 
While in Great Britain the license 
takes the form of an “agree- 
ment” concluded between the 
Board of Trade and the party or 
parties whose use of the patent 
or trade-mark has been approved, 
in Germany ‘similar licenses are 
granted under seal of the Imperial 
Commission. 


HOW GERMANY MANAGES’ TRADE- 
MARK CONCESSIONS 


German holders of patent or 
trade-mark concessions must op- 
erate in accordance with the rules 
laid down by a commission ap- 


‘ents 


pointed by the Chancellor, must 
make reports periodically and, as 
is the case in Great Britain, must 
deposit license fees proportionate 
to their output. While it appears 
that in each of the countries the 
Government is going to the trou- 
ble of collecting royalties sys- 
tematically on all of the alien pat- 
and trade-marks that it 
farms out, it is quite another 
question whether such royalties 
will ever find their way to. the 
pockets of the rightful patent and 
trade-mark owners. Authorities 
at Washington, realizing the fin- 
ancial straits in which the war- 
ring governments are, or will be 
before hostilities cease, express 
grave doubt whether such royal- 
ties can ever be recovered. 

One of the most disquieting 
suggestions as to the possible se- 
quel of this sort of borrowing of 
trade-marks—and it was a sugges- 
tion that was not enthusiastically 
received by the officials to whom 
it was offered—was made in Lon- 
don in connection with the efforts 
of a British firm to grab the valu- 
able trade-mark “Pebeco” for 
tooth paste. Bolton, Marco & Co. 
sought to have the trade-mark 
suspended in Great Britain, and a 
representative of P. Beirsdorf & 
Co., of Hamburg, Germany, the 
manufacturers, vigorously  op- 
posed the application, promising 
that it was the intention of ‘the 
original holders of the mark to 
continue manufacture in England, 
using British labor. In the course 
of the discussion the English seek- 
ers for the disqualification of the 
mark suggested that it would ben- 
efit legitimately the English trade 
if at the end of the war the Brit- 
ish usurpers, having established a 
good will in the tooth paste, were 
to sell it under some other title, 
but with the explanation to the 
consuming public that it was the 
preparation formerly sold under 
the name “Pebeco.” 

As far as the United States is 
concerned there are no parallels 
or precedents in our history for a 
disturbance of the trade-mark and 
patent rights of hostile aliens. Nor 
do we derive any suggestions as 
to what may be done, in a crisis 
such as now impends, from the 
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Study This Field 


In the United States there 
are 8,436,771 Homes in towns 
of 15,000 or less, 


Over one-eighth of this 
tremendous buying ld 
comes under the direct i 
fluence of Neealecraft. 
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Eehected 
Markets 





ERCHANDISING experience is 
pan | unearthing unsuspected 
small town markets—especially 


= in those of from 1,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. 


—where NEEDLECRAFT holds sway. 


—where home, social and business life 
has often been supposed. to be quiet, 
monotonous, humdrum. 


Small town folks are living in a broader 
way than ever before. Their education, 
activities, desires, demands are unrestricted 
by the crowded, congested cosmopolitan 
system of working and living. 


NEEDLECRAFT’S 


Circulation of 
Over a Million 


reaches one of each eight families in these 
68,895 towns of 15,000 and under. Its 

cialized interest for women has estab- 
lished NEEDLECRAFT as a living, vital- 
ized part of their home and personal plans. 


NEEDLECRAFT has earned a permanent 
subscriber confidence in this field which 
finds expression in unusual responsiveness 
to its advertisers. 





NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
ROBT.B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. | CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 


Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Member Audit Burcan of Circulations 


6 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass, 
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International Convention on In- 
dustrial Property and the subse- 
quent conventions, which are yet 
in force, although they have been 
suspended as between some bellig- 
erent countries. The United States 
courts have always held that the 
property of aliens located in the 
United States is exempt from con- 
fiscation unless Congress goes to 
the length of passing special con- 
‘fiscation laws. Congress passed 
such laws in August, 1861, and 
again in July, 1862, but absolute 
forfeiture of property rights was 
not even then intended. The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
through its Foreign Trade Secre- 
tary, F. L. Roberts, recently wrote 
to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce asking for an official ex- 
pression of opinion as to the ef- 
fect of the war upon American 
trade-marks and patents, and a 
reassuring reply was transmitted. 
“It seems probable,” was the gov- 
ernmental comment, “that inter- 
national relations will be on ap- 
proximately the same footing as 
at the commencement of the war.” 


WHOLESALE SUSPENSION IN AUS- 


TRALIA 


More to the point than a sug- 
gestion that if Germany knows 
when she is well off she will not 
disturb American trade-marks and 
patents would be an intimation 
that if the Teutons are not wholly 
devoid of consistency they must 
play fair in the present crisis, for 
certainly they have protested loud- 
ly enough against the sacking of 
German trade-marks in Australia. 
Almost any person will admit that 
Germany had provocation for her 
resentment, because the Attorney- 
General of the Commonwealth has 
ordered the suspension of dozens 
of German marks, many of them 
well known in the United States. 

The marks for medicinal prep- 
arations, sewing machines, type- 
writers, béer, musical instruments, 
etc., were among the classes that 
suffered most in Australia, and 
over the vigorous protests of at- 
torneys for the German owners 
there were thrown open to the 
public such marks as “Ichthyol,” 
“Lysoform,” “Neptune,” “See 
Saw,” “Twin Works,” “Torpedo.” 


“Mercedes-Knight,” “Bijou,” 
“Mentor,” “Continental,” “Uni- 
ola,” “Ducanola,” “Harvard” (for 
filling material for teeth), “Lysol,” 
“Otello,” “Coronation,” “Port- 
land Cement,” “Shamrock,” “Best 
Overshoe — American Style,” 
“Apenta,” “Pebeco,” “Johann Fa, 
ber,” “Kohinoor,” “Sanatogen” 
and “Carl Zeiss-Jena.” What has 
happened in Australia may be of 
no consequence to American ad- 
vertisers, but in view of the fiery 
protests made against the action 
in Australia by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, by Dr. Edwin Katz, Im- 
perial Counsel at Berlin and 
founder of the Association for a 
World-Wide Trade-Mark Law, 
and other leaders of German 
thought on trade-mark practice, it 
is possible that the German Gov- 
ernment will be led to think 
twice before it starts anything of 
this kind in the direction of the 
United States. 


Rosenwald’s Huge Gift to 
Charity 


What is said to be the largest gift 
ever made to a charity fund is the con- 
tribution of $1,000,000 given to the 
American_Jewish Relief Committee last 
week by Julius Rosenwald, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chica: 0. The 
money is to be used in fee ing and 
clothing Jewish war sufferers. The re- 
lief committee had announced that $10,- 
000,000 must be raised immediately if 
the 3,000,000 Jews in the Eastern) war 
zone are to be saved from death. { Mr. 
Rosenwald will pay $100,000 as each mil- 
lion is raised. A nation-wide campaign 
is under way that will reach every com- 
munity. 


Fenton Kelsey Starts Agency 


Fenton Kelsey has resigned as vice- 
president of the Shuman Advertising 
Company to engage in the advertising 
business under his own name, in Chi- 


cago. 
“fie will have associated with him 
Russell Spicer as agricultural advertis- 
ing counsel, and Robert C. Fenner, for- 
merly manager in turn of the Boston 
and Chicago offices of the Cutler Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, as electrical counsel. 


Bridgeport Papers’ 
Executive 


Archibald McNeil, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Post reas 
Company. Bridgeport, Conn., to succee 
the late Frank W. Bolande. This com- 
peuy publishes the Post, Standard and 

elegram, 


New 
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15 cents a line for 
15 lines, and 15 cents 
a line for 15,000 lines 
—that is the rate 
of the Brooklyn 


Standard Union. 











It is a flat rate to 
everyone, including 
Department Stores. 


And the circula- 
tion, daily and Sun- 
day, is the largest 1 in 
Brooklyn. | 
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_ A Unique Form of 


CO-OPERATION 


' WITH 
Consumers, Dealers 


and Manufacturers 


A free display at the Providence 
Food Fair was given every grocery 
store product advertised in the 
Providence Journal and the 

. Evening Bulletin during the 
past two years. 


The Daily Reminder 
of Pure Food Products 


partly reproduced on the opposite page, 


was distributed as a souvenir to the 
housewives. 


From. Feb. 19th to March 3rd 80,000 
Rhodé Island’ Housewives paid admis- 
. sion to.see the exhibits,and hear the 
lecturers. 


You can have more details of this and 
other co-operation if you are interested, 


This co-operation was. arranged by 
Providence Journal 
Evening Bulletin 


Rhode Island’s Greatest Newspapers 
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The Providence Journe] Compeny. 
Providence. 8. 1 


My deer Br, Roelker 


On dehelf of the Butchers Grocer4a 
and marketmen'e association of Rhode Island, and the 
Providence Reteil Grocere and Merketmen's Associa- 
tion, I wieh to extend our corgratuletions on the 
splendid display of food products advertised ta your 
papere, which was made at the Providence Food Fair, 
Pebruery 19th to merch 3ra. 1917 


This exnioit was wost effective ang 
ettracted mach fevorable comment from consumers and 
menufecturers' representatives. Your plan of offer- 
ing free display to your edvertisers ia most novel 


1 Wish also to off¢r you the hearty 
thanke of the associations for the splendid coopere- 
tion given our Pair through the news columns of your 
pevers. The deily etbries aid much to interest the 
60,000 people who peid admission ; 


The eseocietions hope thet you #11) 
become © regular exhibitor every yeer 


Youre very truly F 


Ipthriun. Gren, 


Cheirmean Food fair Committee 








This letter expresses the cordial attitude of 
the Grocers’ Association towards 
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Wants Advertising Taught in 
High Schools 


New ‘York, March 23, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A suggestion regarding how to develop 
among consumers a favorable sentiment 
toward advertising: 

Printers’ InK has put itself at the 
front of the movement to bring F ene 
to bear in various ways upon Congress- 
‘men. his, of course, is a tempora 
expedient, though a necessary one. Isn’t 
the problem going to be solved one of 
these days, as most social problems 
must be solved—by education? 

The suggestion which I wish to make 
for your consideration is this: Shouldn’t 
Printers’ Ink, in an article, bring out 
the point that, after all work has been 
done upon Congressmen that can be 
done, effort should be made to have ad- 
vertising introduced into the courses of 
instruction of the high schools? Teach- 
ing advertising in college isn’t going to 
meet the whole situation. There are 
more young oO who leave school be- 
fore they get their high school ¢ertifi- 
cate than there are who graduate. | 
very large part of these students go into 
business. 

Why shouldn’t the elements of adver- 
tising be taught as a preparatory sub- 
ject, as a subject in the lower grades, 
pe | with instruction in English? It 
could very well begin to be taught in the 
first grade of the high school. It is just 
as logical that advertising be taught as 
that students be given instruction in 
some of the handicrafts. Many schools 
have trade-school departments. 

This isn’t a very sensational sugges- 
tion, I know, but it looks to a radical 
clean-up of the whole situation. 

Advertising has gotten in wrong with 
the people because they don’t understand 
it, and it always will be in wrong with 
the people until they understand it. 
That means education. 

Stuart WESTOVER. 


Woodhead Joins Hearst 
Organization 


William Woodhead, for the past sev- 
eral years general manager of Sunset 
Magazine. has accepted an executive po- 
sition with the Hearst organization. with 
headauarters in American Circle Build- 
ing. New York. 

Mr. Woodhead and his associates 
bought Sunset Magazine from the South 
ern Pacific Company nearly two years 
ago. Mr. Woodhead retains his interest 
in Sunset, but feels that now that it is 
on a firm foundation and its future as- 
sured he is in a position to move on 
to larger things in a wider field. Mr. 
Woodhead served as president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World for two terms. 


Frank A. Arnold With Seaman 
Agency 
Frank A. Arnold, for ten ‘years gen- 
eral manager and advertising director 
of Suburban Life, is now associated with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, as as- 
sistant to the management. 


Misleading “Silk” Labels 
Discontinued 


The Federal -Trade Commission, on 
March 21st, made public seven confer- 
ence rulings which deal with the label- 
ing of various fabrics, in connection 
with sundry. fancy names, as “silk,” 
when in fact they were not composed 
entirely of cocoon silk. — 

_ In each case, on application for the 
issuance of a complaint, the Commis- 
sion investigated and held “informal con- 
ference with the respondents” which re- 
sulted in the discontinuance of the prac- 
tices in question. In several of its 
rulings the Commission remarks that 
“it appeared . . . that such practices 
in this industry have grown up gradu- 
ally and partly through the necessity of 
meeting competitively like practices by 
others,” and in every case “it appeared 
further that respondents are ready and 
willing to co-operate with the Commis- 
sion to end all such unfair methods in 
said industry and trade.” ¥ 
_, The use of such labels, “without qual- 
ifying terms which clearly designate that 
class of fabrics composed ety of silk,” 
the Commission held to be “an unfair 
method of competition within the mean- 
ing of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act” when apees to fab- 
rics consisting only partly of cocoon 
silk, The reason given is that “such 
practice is calculated to deceive the con- 
suming public, and thereby to injure 
others who are engaged in selling a 
similar class of fabrics under labels and 
advertisements which correctly designate 
their product, and also to injure those 
“es in selling genuine silk fabrics.” 
ach of the rulings ends with the 
words: “Held, further, that, respond- 
ents having taken steps permanently to 
avoid all unfair competition in the mat- 
ters complained of, and to avoid all 
probable deception and injury to the 
consuming public, it does not appear to 
the Commission that a prececsing by it 
in respect thereof would be in the in- 
terest of the public.” ) 

The Commission is careful to state in 
each of its rulings that the label com- 
plained of was used in interstate com- 
merce, as otherwise the matter would not 
be within its jurisdiction. 


To Advertise Bed Davenports 


The Kroehler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, is starting an advertising 
campaign in newspapers and ines 
for Kroehler B avenports. Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chicago, have 
secured the account. 

This agency has also secured the ad- 

vertising accounts of the Aeroshade 
Company, Waukesha, Wis., “ 
Porch Shades; the Humphrey Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., water heaters, and 
the Walker Remedy Company, Water- 
loo, Ia., manufacturer of a poultry 
remedy. 


New Duties for Applegate 
H. M. Applegate, advertising manager 


of the American Motors Corporation, 
New York, has been appointed stant 
sales manager. He will remain in 
charge of the advertising. 
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One Hundred 
Million Dollars 
for Shoes! 


$100,000,000 is a conservative estimate of the 
amount of money that 1,175,000 Cosmo- 
politan families will spend this year for 
shoes alone ! 


—and remember these 1,175,000 families 
look to Cosmopolitan’s advertising pages for 
their purchasing ideas. 


Yet, strange as it may seem, there is only 
one shoe advertiser in May Cosmopolitan 
taking advantage of this opportunity. 


What’s the matter with the shoe manu- 
facturers of this country P 


. June advertising forms 
now going to press. 
Shoe advertisers—and 
others—welcome! 
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Carrying to Over Two Million 
Readers the Quality Story of — 
A Great Musical Instrument House 


An advertisement written for the 
New York Evening Journal by H. 
Chamberlain, formerly Advertising 
Manager of the Aeolian Company. 

HE Aeolian advertising story 

is essentially one of quality 

—a story tinged with senti- 
ment, charged with a_ literary 
imagery reflecting the rich emo- 
tional appeal of music. It is a 
‘story of prestige and power, the 
dignified utterance of a great busi- 
ness house that has achieved in- 
ternational organization and scope 
of operation. It is the voice of a 
house, ‘many of whose customers 
come and go in limousines, and yet 
one whose service is for mankind 
en masse—whose greatest products 
are designed to bring the beautiful 
art of music to every home. 


Some students of advertising may 
have considered that the Aeolian 
story was one of restricted class 
appeal and unadapted to popu- 
lar media of such huge circulation 
as the New York Evening Journal. 


But the truth of the student’s 
logic is not always positive. The 
appreciative and receptive capacity 
of the larger public are often para- 
doxical. 


Even years ago, when space in 
the Evening Journal was used by 

he Aeolian Company in a very 
small and experimental way, the 
sales results were invariably im- 
mediate and surprising in volume. 
To insert an advertisement in the 
Journal was like switching on the 
current of a great electric generator 
—the presence of a tremendous mo- 


tive force was at once evidenced. 


This valuable merchandising 
power was not long ignored by 
Aeolian executives. The Evening 
Journal was put to work upon one 
sales department and given a care- 
ful, conservative try-out over a 
period of one year. Without other 
advertising or special sales assist- 
ance the growth of that department 
assumed proportions quite startling 
to those accustomed to normal ac- 
tivities of retail selling. 


Of course the use of the Eve- 
ning Journal by the Aeolian Com- 
pany was never in doubt after that 
test. New York’s dominant medium 
was given a job as solicitor ex- 
traordinary for the entire Aeolian 
line. To-day the Journal carries at 
least as much Aeolian advertising 
as any other evening paper in the 
metropolitan district. And in matiy 
months its Aeolian-lineage fairly 
distances all competitors morning 
or evening. During the year of 
1916, the Aeolian Company used 
196,000 lines in the Evening Jour- 
nal. 

*e# @ 

To every advertiser operating in 
the metropolitan market the 
Aeolian experience with the New 
York Evening Journal must be con- 
vincing and conclusive. It is a 
vital document written from facts 
and figures, not from prejudices or 
opinions. 

The Journal is effectively carry- 
ing to over two million readers the 
quality story of this great musical 
instrument house. It will carry your 
sales story to the greatest concen- 
trated purchasing unit’ in the 
world. 








(See opposite page) 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL : 


FORTY SECOND STREET BETWEEN FIFTH & SIXTH AVENUES 





NEw YORK, 
: March 8, 1917. 


Thé New York Evening Journal, 
59th Street & Broadway, ' 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: -— 


Answering your recent inquiry regarding our 
increased lineage in the Eyening Journal during 191G6- 
we can only say that our copy was placed with your 
medium absolutely on the basis of results — highly 
satisfactory and justifying results. 


Whatever may have been our opinion a few 
years ago-—we know today that a large proportion of 
Journal readers are people who appreciate the high 
ideals maintained in Aeolian merchandising and the 
superlative quality of Aeolian instruments. 


We have proven also the purchasing power of 
the Journal public. It is well able to buy ‘Aeolian 
instruments —does buy them in generous quantities. 


{ 


Consistent and carefully considered use of 
Evening Journal space is, we believe, one of the. in-— 
portant factors in the reduction we have secured in 
the advertising cost of our sales. 


Very trudy yours; 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


ip WV plant. 


Manager Advertising and Retail Sales 
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Our First Color 


The first color printing in The Farm Journal 
appears with the April issue. Doubtless you have 
already seen the four-page insert, but we want to 
emphasize what a great innovation it is. 


It is particularly interesting to note that all of 
the insert advertisers are old friends. The Con- 
goleum people have been with us often in the 


past, but have now reached the point where they 
feel that color advertising pays them so much 
better than plain black-and-white that they 
should use nothing else. The Melotte Separator 
concern almost did not run its advertisement in 
April, for the submarine warfare has interfered 
so seriously with bringing the machines across 
from Belgium that they were afraid they would 
be unable to supply the demand. The Aladdin 
houses have often been advertised in The Farm 
Journal, and generally in even larger space than 
in the insert. 


You will also want to observe the paper in the 
April issue. It is a trifle whiter than usual. 
Up to now, a yellow color has been used, but 
we are changing to a little whiter stock so as to 
be able to use more and better illustrations. 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 








How Salesmen and Credit Depart- 
ment Can Work Together To 
Make a Larger “Net” 


Plan of Mutual Help Worked Out by One National Advertiser 


By F. H. Wellington 


General Manager, South Bend Watch Co., South Bend, Ind. 


L: seems to be an accepted fact 
that there is bound to be more 
or less friction between the credit 
and sales departments of any 
business. In some businesses that 
I have been acquainted with this 
friction is so intense that it ma- 
terially retards the progress of 
the business as a whole. The 
sales manager crossed the credit 
man and the credit man ignored 
the sales manager, with the net 
result of many lost sales, much 
ill feeling and an equally definite, 
though perhaps less tangible, loss 
in that team work and organiza- 
tion spirit that can accomplish so 
much for any business. 

Our sales and credit depart- 
ments, on the other hand, work in 
close harmony and have cut the 
friction down to a point where it 
is negligible. This is obviously 
such a desirable condition of af- 
fairs that others may be inter- 
ested in learning how it was ac- 
complished. 

The elimination of friction al- 
ways requires a lubricant, and the 
most successful lubricant for this 
particular kind of friction seems 
to be mutual understanding. 

It is not hard to understand why 
friction exists between the sales 
and credit departments of some 
companies. I have seen cases 
where the credit man completely 
isolated himself, made arbitrary 
decisions and rulings, veiled all 
the proceedings of his department 
in deep mystery and made no ef- 
fort to explain his position to the 
sales department. 

When this is the case and the 
credit man is otherwise efficient 
and worth while, he should be 
taught* the need of eliminating 
friction and required to give the 
sales department all reasonable 


information that may be asked for. : 


It is quite natural that a credit 
man should develop a “get-the- 
money” attitude and see things 
only from the viewpoint of his 
department. And it is just as nat- 
ural that a salesman or a sales 
manager, with his eyes fixed on 
sales volume, should feel antag- 


' onistic toward any of the credit 


manager’s activities 
seem to curtail sales. 

No one likes to lose an order 
that is the result of hard sales 
work, and the keen disappoint- 
ment is apt to be taken out on the 
man who said it was an unsatis- 
factory risk. That is, these things 
are natural if the two departments 
are allowed to run themselves in 
their own way. 

They must be brought together 
and shown the importance of each 
other’s work. Perhaps the credit 
man needs to be urged to sell him- 
self to the sales department and 
vice versa. In our own organiza- 
tion little of this urging has been 
necessary, but there are cases 
where it is necessary, and in such 
cases it should be done. 


CREDIT MANAGER HAS PART IN 
SALES CONVENTION 


that may 


We have seen to it, however, 
that opportunities were provided 
for mutual interchange. As a re- 
sult our credit manager always 
has an important part on our sales 
convention programmes, address- 
ing the men in an_ informal, 
friendly way and winning their 
friendship and respect. Inci- 
dentally, at such times he is sup- 
ported in his little campaign of 
“selling his department” by the 
sales manager and the general 
manager, both of whom take oc- 
casion to see that the credit man- 
ager’s good work in co-operating 
with the -sales department is 
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warmly commended and again ex- 
plained. 

This may seem trivial, but we 
believe it is immensely important. 
Once you get salesmen to be- 
lieve in the credit manager, to 
feel a personal liking for him and 
thoroughly to understand that he 
wants to see the sales climb just 
as much as they do, friction is 
bound to disappear. 

At sales conventions, also, each 
salesman is scheduled by the sales 
manager for a visit with the 
credit man at a, regularly appoint- 
ed hour, just as he is scheduled 
for similar calls upon the sales 
manager and the advertising man- 
ager. These calls give a further 
opportunity for the personal con- 
tact that makes the credit man a 
human being and not an ogre in 
the estimation of each salesman. 
The credit department has its 
space, also, in the printed sales 
reference book with which our 
salesmen are supplied. Impor- 
tant credit information is given 
them from the credit ‘department, 
yet it is not issued as a separate 
bulletin, but is to all intents and 
purposes a part of the sales in- 
formation. 

This method of giving the cred- 
it department a place in all these 
sales activities definitely fixes it 
in the minds of the salesmen as 
part of their department and not 
a separate entity. They learn that 
the sales manager and the man- 
agement of the entire firm are 
behind the credit department 
and the credit man and they be- 
gin to realize that decisions which 
may affect them adversely are not 
arbitrary personal discriminations, 
but the logical working out of 
fixed. policies sanctioned by the 
company itself. 


SHOWS JUST WHERE CREDIT DEPART- 
MENT HELPED 


In explaining these facts to the 
salesmen and in trying to sell 
them solidly on the worth of the 
credit department and the way in 
which it actually helps them, we 
have found that.one concrete ex- 
ample is worth a score of plati- 
tudes. For instance, suppose we 
cite such a case as this to the 
salesmen: 


“One of our salesmen, acting in 
perfect good faith, no doubt, sent 
in an order for $1,200 a few 
weeks ago with a strong recom- 
mendation that it be accepted. Our 
investigations disclosed some dis- 
quieting rumors. We held up the 
order. The salesman claimed the 
credit department’s tightness cost 
him the order. Yesterday we re- 
ceived notice that the firm had 
gone into bankruptcy and would 
pay its creditors less than 40 cents 
on the dollar. 

“Had it not been for our credit 
manager’s careful investigation 
and subsequent refusal of the or- 
der, the house would have lost 
considerable money and the sales- 
man (loud pedal on the sales- 
man) would have lost several dol- 
lars in commissions.” 

Tell that instance specifically to 
the salesman who recommended 
that order, and you have given 
him an object-lesson that he will 
not pass over lightly. 

But be specific, get the order 
out of the files. Refresh his mem- 
ory as to what it amounted to. 
Read to him his own recommen- 
dation. Then show him the no- 
tice regarding the bankruptcy. 
When he begins to realize that 
the credit man is protecting him 
as well as the house, his regard 
for the credit department accel- 
erates like some of those “quick- 
picking-up” motors we read about 
in the automobile ads nowadays. 

This, of course, is just one of 
the instances where’a full. and 
free turning over of all the facts 
in the case enables the salesman 
to see clearly wherein the credit 
department is right. The same 
policy is pursued in our credit de- 
partment in a hundred different 
ways. 

If the result of an investigation 
is unfavorable to the acceptance 
of an order, the reports are sub- 
mitted to the salesman who took 
that order so that he can see the 
basis for its rejection.. Even then 
the order is not flatly turned 
down. 

Every effort is made to: find a 
way to handle the order’ on some 
satisfactory basis. The salesman 
is asked for his suggestions. 
Sometimes the credit department 
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gets permission from the customer 
to ship C. O..D. or persuades the 
customer to send cash in advance. 
At other times the order is re- 
duced to a safe risk by cutting in 
half with the consent of the 
buyer. In all such ‘cases the 
salesmen are advised, and it 
doesn’t take them long to see that 
the credit manager is just as keen 
for getting good business on the 
books as they are. 

The salesmen are also sent car- 
bon copies of all credit depart- 
ment letters whenever a dispute 
of any sort arises so that they 
may know the house viewpoint as 
well as that of their customer. 

One of the most practical serv- 
ices extended to the sales depart-. 
ment by the credit department, 
perhaps, is in connection with the 
salesmen’s route lists. Lists are 
sent to each salesman about two 
weeks in advance covering our 
customers in towns which are to 
be made within that time. Oppo- 
site each customer’s name appears 
the amount of credit which may 
reasonably be extended. This en- 
ables the salesman to judge pretty 
accurately as to how large a bill 
he can sell, and is appreciated as 
a real service. 

In addition to this approximate 
rating, other information is given 
the salesmen in connection with 
this list. Notations are made if 
an account is in attorney’s hands 
or any unusual incident has oc- 
curred in the firm’s dealings with 
us. Each salesman is encouraged 
to write to the credit department 
for information on any points on 
which he may be in doubt. As 
soon as he finds that his requests 
for information are complied with 
and that his suggestions are eag- 
erly looked forward to, he is, of 
course, thoroughly sold on the 
usefulness of the credit depart- 
ment to him. 


ASSISTING CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


So far we have taken up but 
one side of the mutual under- 
standing which was to be the 
lubricant for eliminating friction. 
The other side is that wherein 
the sales manager may bring sug- 
gestions to the credit man. 

There must be a certain amount 


of give and take-in any satisfac- 
tory team-work action. The sales 
manager is in an excellent posi- 
tion to make helpful. criticisms 
on the methods of the credit 
department. - In the very nature of 
things the credit man is tied to 
his desk. He is apt to develop 
the company viewpoint without 
the leavening influence of actual 
contact with customers. This out- 
side viewpoint the sales ‘manager 
is able to bring to him. From 
his frequent trips he has gleaned 
information that rounds out the 
cold reports the credit man has 
been forced to study. The right 
sort of a sales manager and the 
right sort of a credit man will 
get together on this basis. And 
policies of both departments will 
be changed when necessary to fit 
into the deductions made from 
their. findings. 

This is the sort of intercourse 
that has eliminated friction be- 
tween these two departments in 
our concern. And its efforts have 
been far reaching. The credit man 
exerts every bit of ingenuity he 
possesses to get through more 
orders to help the sales depart- 
ment and the sales department in 
turn is very willing to co-operate 
with the credit department. . 

This latter co-operation is of 


“various kinds. 


Very little actual collection 
work is done by our salesmen 
except in extraordinary cases, but 
when such cases arise they are 
always willing to accept the job, 
and because they have been fully 
informed and educated concern- 
ing the credit department they 
make better collectors when the 
necessity arises. 

The salesmen are requested to 
make out exhaustive reports re- 
garding jewelers whenever an un- 
usually large line of credit is 
sought and we now have no diffi- 
culty in securing these, made out 
in a thorough manner. 

Then, too, when the salesman 
is really sold on the credit de- 
partment he can do a lot of spe- 
cial reporting work of great value. 
He can pass along information 
concerning the prosperity of a 
certain section due to munition 
contracts or. the hard times in 


? 
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another due to floods and storms. 
He can get this information much 
quicker than it can be obtained 
from any other sources and gives 
the credit. department an accurate 
barometer by which to work. For 
sectional conditions modify credit 
possibilities quite as much as they 
do sales possibilities. 

Our salesmen also frequently 
report things coming under their 
observation that escape the rating 
agencies, yet are of great value in 
avoiding danger spots. 

“Better get a little more infor- 
mation before you pass this order 
for ‘B,’” said one of our meh a 
few months ago. “His stock looks 
unusually low, his whole estab- 
lishment seems run down, and I’ve 
learned that he has been drinking 
heavily during the last few 
months.” 

So our credit department did 
investigate, found that this dealer 
was on the verge of ruin, and 
saved us from getting caught in 
the crash. 

Such incidents are rather com- 
mon with most of our salesmen 
and show what assistance the 
credit department can get from 
the sales force if the proper un- 
derstanding exists between the 
two. 


A. W. Shaw Staff Changes 


To bring about a closer relation be- 
tween the advertising departments of the 
A. W. Shaw Company publications, the 
following executive changes have been 
made: 

George A. Wilson, Sonmserty advertis- 
ing manager of System, has been made 
the company’s director of advertising, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Edward H. Ahrens, formerly business 
mennaes of Factory, has become East- 
ern director of advertising. He will 
represent System, Factory and System 
on the Farm in the Eastern territory, 
with headquarters in New York. 

At New York Ray T. Wilken is East- 
ern advertising manager of System, with 
George W. Small, W. W. hite and 
R. A. Burton. 

Ralph W. Merrill, who was former- 
ly with The Country Gentleman and 
more recently in the agency field, has 
been appointed Western advertising 
manager of System on the Farm. 


A Postal Fire-Insurance 


Company 
The United States Postal Fire In- 
surance Company is being organized in 
Cincinnati to do a fire-insurance business 
by mail exclusively. 


INK 


American Sugar’s Pension Fund 


_ On March 13, 1912, the stockholders 
adopted a pension plan. By this plan 
employees are permitted to retire at the 
age of sixty-five or on the completion of 
thirty years’ service. A pension is 
then paid to such retiring employee, 
equivalent to 1 per cent of the average 
annual wage or salary during the ten 
years preceding retirement, multiplied 
by the years of service, no pension to 
exceed es per annum or to be les» 
than $20 per month, after a service of 
twenty-five years. 

There were at the close of the year 
237 pensioners, to whom was paid dur- 
ing the year $83,897.41 from the fund, 
In addition to this amount, the sum of 
$13,270.96 has been paid during the 
year to aid employees temporarily inca- 
pacitated through illness or injury, ex- 
clusive of sums paid under Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. This makes a to- 
tal of $97,168.37 paid last year in pen- 
sions and sick benefits. 

_ Since the Pension Plan was started 
in March, 1912, there have been a to- 
tal of 314 employees who have received 
pensions from the company. During that 
time 77 pensioners have died, leaving a 
total of 237 on the list at the present 
date. The total amount of money paid 
in pensions has been $237,008.39. 

he average age of these pensioners 
has been 65 years at the time they were 
placed on the pension list, and their 
average length of service has been 32.8 
years. 

The Pension Fund was increased by 
an appropriation of $250,000 and now 
amounts to $1,250,000.—From President 
Babst’s Annual. Report. 


Advertising Club Aids National 
Guard Association 


The Greater New York Committee, 
of the Advertising Club of New York, 
is co-operating with the National Guard 
Association, in organizing a threedlays’ 
mass-meeting to be held in this city 
March 27, 28 and 29. George W. Hop- 
kins, vice-president of the American 
Chicle Company, is chairman of the 
committee. Arrangements have been 
made to secure publicity for the meet- 
ings through the Long Island Adver- 
tising Company, New York City Car 
Advertising Company and the Broad- 
way Subway and Home Boroughs Car 
Advertising Company, Inc. he co- 
operation of the Van Beuren and New 
York Bill Posting Company and the O. 
J. Gude Company, the newspapers and 
other advertising interests has been se- 
cured. The object of the convention is 
to give the people of New York in- 
formation about matters connected with 
preparedness and to give them oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. Delegates 
from all parts of the country will be 
present. 


Change of Name in Baltimore 


The Advertisers’ Service Company, 
Baltimore, has changed its name to 
Harrison-Landaur, Inc. 
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No organization could have been 
better fitted than the American 
Machinist for the task of collecting 
and presenting the manufacturing 
methods of our arsenals. The 
average reader does not realize the 
enormous amount of detail involved 
in a task of this kind. 


The American Machinist has in 
this work demonstrated its public 
spirit and patriotism. 


Chairman of Munitions Committee, Council of National Defense. 


The American Machinist reaches 
the machine shops of America 


Published at 


10th Avenue at 36th Street New York City 


Member A. B.C. 
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FINANCE 


for instance 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Financial Editor 


"Tue AVERAGE man is hungry for expert 
advice on his own investment and insur- 
ance problems. McCiure’s is the answer 
—in McCuvure homes. The Financial 
and Insurance Department of McC ure’s 
has developed into the largest department 
of this kind in the general magazine field. 
Ina most striking way it demonstrates the 
responsiveness and high classification of 
McC ivre readers. Through this depart- 
ment there have been distributed 37,031 
copies of the McClure Financial Booklet 
in 23 months. Mr. Atwood’s monthly, 
articles are written for the average read- 
er, not for the seasoned investor. Recog- 
nition comes when the job is well done. 
Thousands of letters each year prove the 
strength of the Financial and Insurance 
Department in 


Chapter III 
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Dr. EDWARD F. PARKER 
70 HASELL ST. 
CHARLESTON, S.C, 
HOURS 9'A.M, TO 3 P.M, 


Mre Albert W. Atwood, Editor, 
The McClure Publications, 
New York, Ne Ye 


Dear Sir; 


The information received is just what 


was wanted and I thank you. If such a depart- 


ment as you conduct had been established years 
ago I think many like myself would-be wiser. and 
wealthier to-day. 


Yours truly, 
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- SANDEL 
HOPKINS ADAMS 


says 


T IS unquestionably and unfortunately true that a few shoppers have used the 
| threat of Tribune publicity to further unjust claims. The threat only. They 
never have so used The Tribune because Tribune publicity cannot be employed 
for such a purpose. No complaint ever gets into Tribune print without the most 
careful investigation in which the store has every opportunity to present its side. 
The merchant who permits himself to be bulldozed into an unfair adjustment be- 
cause the customer says, “If you don’t settle I'll report it to The Tribune,” is sub- 
mitting to a species of blackmail. He is not only cowardly; he is also stupidly 
ignorant of Tribune standards, principles and practice. If his cause is good he has 
nothing to fear from this paper, whether or not he is an advertiser in its columns, 
If he be a Tribune advertiser, this paper will, itself, settle with the complainant 
on the basis of its “satisfaction or money back” guarantee. But this commits the 
merchant to nothing in the way of settling unfair claims. Under its guarantee 
The Tribune has in the past made good on claims which it knew to be unfair; and 
it has pointed out plainly to the complainants that they were unfair and/that the 
merchant was both commercially and ethically justified in refusing to settle. It is 
true that in its advertising campaign this paper has considered first the rights of 
the buying public. That is because, for years, the public has had no recourse 
against unfair treatment by merchants, and so has been subjected to many abuses. 
But over and above the interests of the public and the interests of the store there 
stands a third and dominant consideration: fair play. The Tribune's advertising 
campaign is first to last and all the time for truth and justice. Fair play is always 
two-sided, 


This statement of The Tribune’s attitude toward merchant and 
customer is an extract from a powerful article by Samuel 
Hopkins Adams on the Returned Goods Evil. It appeared in 
The Tribune Sunday,’ March 25th. 


Mr. Adams gives specific suggestions for a return policy that 
will fully protect the customer and the public, and still be fair 
to the store. A reprint in proof form will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Advertising Department, inclosing two-cent 
stamp to cover postage. 


New Dork Tribune 


First to Last—the Truth: News—Editorials—Advertisements 





The Manufacturer and the Govern- 
ment as Working Partners 


The Business Man With the Closed Mind Is Giving Way to the One Who 
mane Abreast of Changing Markets Through His Knowledge 
of Pertinent Facts 


By Edward N. Hurley 


[Epitorrat Nore: This article was 
dictated by Mr. Hurley while he was 
visiting at the office of Printers’ Inx, 
a few days before he retired as chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission.] 


HAT has the manufacturer 

to do to develop his market? 
Hundreds of manufacturers 
have told the Federal Trade Com- 
mission their stories and in the 
telling have shown their relative 
attitude toward business building. 
Some of these men are of the 
type which for lack of a better 
term, we call “big.” A large num- 


ber, however, proved to be lacking 
in that viewpoint of their work 
which, in politics, is called states- 
manship. 

What is the explanation? 


It does not lie in the difference 
of native intelligence. Rather it 
means the existence of a different 
feeling by these men on the rela- 
tion of their business to business 
as a whole. 

There was one manufacturer, 
for example, who frankly bared 
the internals of his business. It 
was a world-reaching business. 
This man was actuated by the 
feeling that his business was a 
public service institution and could 
succeed only in so far as it really 
served the public. His business is 
paying increasing dividends. 

On the other hand, was an- 
other manufacturer whose busi- 
ness has come to a stand-still. It 
was a fairly large business, but it 
was quite evident that he regarded 
it as his private property,—as a 
little item in the sea of things, 
apart from the whirl except in so 
far as he cared to make selling 
excursions into the world for the 
sake of his own profit. The 
world belonged to him, but he 
did not belong to the world. 

The first manufacturer felt that 
his business was an organic part 
of business as a whole; 


that it 
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had a sustaining relation not only 
to the business welfare of the 
country, but to the social organi- 
zation. This second man was like 
a marble in a package. His busi- 
ness touched other businesses, but 
it had no organic relation to 
them. 

The first hunted out all of the 


‘facts which touched not only the 


making of his product, but the 
marketing of it. His department 
for obtaining business information 
would rival that of the biggest 
news-gathering association in the 
United States. The second felt 
that he had learned all there was 
to be learned. His mind was 
closed to new impressions. He 
knew that great changes were 
going on in the world, but inas- 
much as his business was a thing 
apart, why should these changes 
affect him beyond making obvious 
adjustments? 


FACTS ARE NEEDED IN BUSINESS 
TO-DAY 


This comparison will suggest an 
answer to the question at the 
head of this article. Business men 
need more facts. They need to 
take a broader view -of things. 
They need precise information, 
not only about the mechanical 
operation of their business, but 
about broader changes in indus- 
trial conditions and in social con- 
ditions. 

There isn’t any question but that 
business has been sick; but the 
foremost question before the coun- 
try, and particularly, the business 
men to-day, is, are they in a re- 
ceptive mood, are they well in- 
formed regarding their industries 
so as to be ‘in position to receive 
suggestions and helpful co-opera- 
tion from the Government as well 
as from the other abundant 
sources of information at their 





command? Everybody knows that 
there is great need of co-operation 
on the part of Government and 
business. Both must have a sym- 
pathetic spirit to bring about 
really constructive results. There 
are no statistics or information 
regarding business in the Govern- 
ment records, and business has 
had no statistics or information 
regarding its respective industries. 
The tendency has. been for each 
man to devote his time to his own 
particular business and not to be 
particularly concerned regarding 
his industry as a whole. 

Of course, competitors complain 
against each other. A _particu- 
lar method employed by some 
man. may be attacked on the 
ground that he is trying to drive 
the other fellow out of business. 
The fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission was appointed to look 
after those things has had a very 
soothing effect on business men. 
When a complaint is reported to 
the commission, it writes a letter 
to the man complained about. 
There has not, however, been a 
business firm or an individual 
business man who appeared as a 
result of having a complaint filed 
against him, that did not want to 

- do the fair and square thing, and 
in dozens and dozens of cases, 
where such a complaint has been 
called to his attention, he would 
rectify the matter immediately. 

There is again a lack of under- 
standing on the part of men 
making complaints of the real 
causes and they are inclined to 
listen to hearsay. There are many 
things that could be settled in the 
respective trade associations if 
competitors would meet and dis- 
cuss their common problems. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR TRADE PAPERS 
TO BE HELPFUL 


Business men should read more 
and should study more. Some 
manufacturers know the mine of 
information and of suggestion 
which can be found in the great 
trade and technical journals of the 
country. Many of them do not 
hunt up this information, acces- 
sible though it is. 

Printers’ InK is doing a good 
work and has a big influence upon 


° 
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manufacturers and upon other 
trade papers.. It ranks in the list 
of the really impoftant business 
papers of the country. But a great 
many trade papers are not making 
themselves the instruments of 
suggestion to manufacturers and 
are not printing the facts for 
manufacturers which they should. 
Too many of them are devoting 
75 per cent of their time to getting 
advertising and 25 per cent to 
their real business of purveying 
vital information to their sub- 
scribers. If they would only 
make it half and half, the country 
would benefit. The trade papers , 
have got more to say, as far as 
the real educational work of the 
business world is concerned, than 
any other group. In every speech 
I make, I say, “Read the trade 
papers.” If business men_ had 
been doing this, they would not 
be in the condition so many of 
them are in now. Abroad they 
study the trade papers from the 
theoretical, scientific and practical 
standpoints. My hat is off to 
those trade papers which are edu- 
cating the people in their respec- 
tive industries. 

The percentage of business men 
in this country who have read 
the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act is about 
5 per cent. They do not read 
enough. Many of them devote 50 
per cent of their time to criti- 
cizing the Government and 50 per 
cent to criticizing competitors. 

What is the matter with Ameri- 
can business? Over in Hartford 
the other day a man stood up at a 
Chamber of Commerce meeting 
and said, “I am opposed to the 
Federal Trade Commission. I do 
not think it can do any good and 
it is only interfering with busi- 
ness,” 

I replied, “I think there is a 
great deal in what you say. I am 
opposed to the Government inter- 
fering with legitimate business, 
but don’t you think that business 
ought to find out what the Gov- 
ernment is doing? I would like 
to have you explain to these men 
here about Section 5 of the Clay- 
ton Act.” Of course, he had never 
read the act, but he could criticize 
the Government. ‘ 
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It all comes down to one thing 
—that business men must think 
about the future. The Govern- 
ment at present is in favor of 
better cost accounting methods. 
The commission recently had a 
most instructive case before them. 
One of the large concerns in this 
country forced a small competitor 
out of business, involving thou- 
sands of dollars. The correspond- 
ence between the manager of the 
house and one of its salesmen 
showed that the salesman had 
orders to go and take the busi- 
ness regardless of price. This 
man was forced out of business. 
They ruined him. He made a 
complaint to the Trade Commis- 
sion. The . Trade 
started to investigate—found out 
the facts—and after it called in 
one of the principals—he admitted 
that they were in a bad way and 
said: that the local manager had 
taken the step. A few days after 
he came and said, “You have not 
all the facts. In addition to 
driving this man out of business, 
our local man bought out the 


Commission . 
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claims of his creditors for fear 
that he would get back into busi- 
ness again.”. Through the efforts 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
they paid this man a sum of 
money and put him back into 
business. 

This is one of the important 
duties of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—to protect the small busi- 
ness man against unfair methods 
of his competitors. 


Fehling With Philadelphia 
Agency 
Louis A. Fehling, who for the past 
eighteen years has been connected. with 
the advertising departments of the Phil- 
adelphia Record, and the Evening Tele- 
graph, has joined George W. wards 
0., Philadelphia, advertising ageney, 
where he will assume charge of the sta- 
tistical department. 


Wm. Rea to Go With- Art 
Metal Works,, Inc. 


William Rea has resigned as assistant 
secretary of the National Premium Ad- 
vertising Association, New York, and 
on April 2 will become advertising man- 
ager of the Art Metal Works, Inc., New- 
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Black Cat Doubles Advertising An- 
ticipating A fter-the-War Conditions 


Plan to “Build Great Consumer Market” Against the Inevitable Coming 
of a Time When Business Is Harder to Secure 


FTER the war, what? This 

seems to be a question that 
is on every advertiser’s tongue 
these days, and one which it 
seems hard to answer. But there 
is a growing feeling among ad- 
vertisers that the pendulum is 
going to swing back—at least 
slightly—and business is going to 
be a good deal harder to get. 
In view of this outlook a number 
of the more far-sighted adver- 
tisers are increasing advertising 
pressure, on the theory that a 
stitch in time saves nine. 

The recent decision of the 
Black Cat Textiles Company, of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, maker of 
Black Cat Hosiery and Cooper’s 
Spring Needle Underwear, is a 
case in point. This advertiser 
has doubled its advertising ap- 
propriation. “Owing to existing 
scarcity of knit goods,” writes H. 
M. Appel, the company’s adver- 
tising manager, “we can easily sell 
the entire production in both our 
lines, but in spite of this fact we 
have again doubled the advertising 
appropriation for both lines. We 
are doing this with one purpose 
only in view—the building of a 
greater consumer market against 
the inevitable coming of a time 
when business is harder to se- 
cure.” 

Printers’ INK has already pub- 
lished several articles which ex: 
emplify the faith in advertising 
which has been such a factor in 
the growth of the old Chicago- 
Kenosha Hosiery Company. It 
will be recalled that C. C. Allen. 
at the head of this company, and 
president of the re-organized 
Black Cat Textiles Company, laid 
out a hard and fast policy of put- 
ting a certain per cent of the 
profit on every. sale back into ad- 
vertising as business insurance. 
The question of whether imme- 
diate sales were needed or not was 
not allowed to affect this policy, 


and backed by an equally far- 


sighted dealer development policy, 
already familiar to the readers of 
Printers’ INK, the sales mounted 
steadily. 

In addition to using the adver- 
tising as business insurance, the 
company also found it effective in 
stabilizing production. A few years 
ago it was found desirable to in- 
crease business on silk hose. The 
advertising guns were turned in 
that direction and we are told the 
silk hose sales increased 150 per 
cent that year. ; 

This consistent putting back into 
the soil a part of that which had 
been taken out, stood the com- 
pany in good stead when it de- 
cided to purchase outright the 
business of the Cooper Manufac- 
turing Company, of Bennington, 
Vt. “The one question upon 
which this transaction hung,” said 
Mr. Appel, “was, are we strong 
enough to sell this increased ton- 
nage of merchandise—and make 
a profit from the start? 


BANKS ON PRESTIGE CREATED BY 
PREVIOUS ADVERTISING 


“The answer was found in the 
great surplus of good will ac- 
cumulated through thirty years of 
honest manufacturing and con- 
stant advertising. Investigation 
showed that this consumer market 
which had been built up could ab- 
sorb any Black Cat product. And 
early returns from our sales and 
advertising efforts offer conclusive 
proof that our early estimates 
were correct. 

“On the same principle that two 
and two make four, we believe 
that what advértising has done for 
us in the past it will do again. 
After all periods: of prosperity 
comes the aftermath of business 
depression—and Black Cat wants 
to be prepared.” 


Russell T. Gray, advertising manager 
of the Haynes Automobile Company, has 
resigned to go with the Shuman Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, 
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Distributing 
Buying Stimulus 
Economically 


Trade-Mark 


The residential analysis 
of Collier’s circulation is 
a reliable and practical 


‘guide to the most profit- 


able part of the whole 
market for nationally dis- 


tributed goods. 


This analysis shows how Collier’s 
concentrated circulation—now 
more than a million a week— 
takes the advertiser’s buying 
stimulus to people who live, for 
the most part, within easy reach 
of the dealers who sell his goods. 


—Another reason why Collier’s 
has become practically indispen- 
sable as a medium for national 
advertising. 
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CA cd: Vertising 


Advertising dominance is more 
than just keeping up with the 
procession. It calls for new ways 


(I 


of presentation, fresh touches— 
quaint, voguish, powerful. 


A contact of several years with 
scores of varied advertising 
problems has resulted in the 
origination of new treatments 
in the Frey studios. 


Here are groups of artists— 
whose work today is giving 
great impetus to American 
advertising. 
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The Frey Company is broad 
and inclusive; yet its staff is 
one of specialists. 

Specialists in advertising lay- 
out, specialists in oil,’ water 
colors, pastel, pen and ink— 
in every medium and technique 
that the most resourceful adver- 
tiser and agent can utilize. 
There are balance and swing to 
this organization that impart 
enthusiasm, tempered by sound 
judgement, to all it touches. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
104 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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PROFESSIONAL MAN 


PRINTERS’ INK 


looks in the 
Telephone 


Books~ 


Give them “/ 400 
chances a minute’ to 
See your selling story 
in the big spring issue 
of the New York City 
Telephone Book. 


Advertising forms 
close May 1 


New York Telephone Co. 

Director, ti 

15 Dey Sauna. &. N. Y. City 
Cortlandt—12000 








Space Salesmen Hold a “Clinic 
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On Their Selling Methods 


Four Give the Arguments They Would Employ to Induce a Manufacturer 
With Nine Months’ Product Sold to Continue His Advertising— 
How the Office Can Help the Men on the Road 


T was “Salesmen’s Night” at 

the Advertising Club, March 
19, when the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association held its 
March dinner. The fact that 136 
were present, the largest attend- 
ance of the season, showed the 
interest felt in the programme by 
the members. Perhaps the most 
profitable feature was a brief 
symposium upon the subject, 
“How to Answer the Advertiser 
Whose Product Is Sold Up to 
Nine Months Ahead—My Best 
Argument,” in which four experi- 
enced business-publication repre- 
sentatives participated. The first 
speaker was H. H. Roberts, who 
represents the Jron Age in the 
Philadelphia territory, who said in 
part: 


“T think you will agree with me 
that it is impossible to answer 
this question in a way that can 
be utilized in every case which the 
advertising salesman encounters. 

“To begin with, the character 
of output must be the first con- 


sideration. If the advertiser is 
utilizing his entire equipment for 
the manufacture of munitions, the 
argument is a simple one. I em- 
phasize the absolute necessity of 
publicity to connect up the ad- 
vertiser’s regular output with the 
subscriber. I also call attention 
to the fact that during the period 
in which this advertiser has been 
making munitions he has lost 
touch not only with his regular 
trade, but also with the pros- 
pective trade he would be entitled 
to had he not gone into the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

“Now, take the case of the 
manufacturer of a standard line 
of goods. My argument to this 
manufacturer is that he should 
advertise for the purpose of 
making the goods he has already 
sold, stay sold. 

“Some of the largest and most 
successful concerns in the coun- 


try are sold up for a period of 


one to two years, and instead of 
reducing their advertising ex- 
pense have increased it, and 
largely, for this reason. 

“If the advertising done in trade 
papers had the immediate effect 
of a ‘Lost and Found’ advertise- 
ment in a daily paper, then the 
wise advertiser would regulate 
his advertising according to his 
order books; but this is not the 
case, Advertising in a trade paper 
is cumulative—it takes time to 
start working—but once it gets 
started it works consistently. The 
advertising done to-day brings 
orders three, six, nine months and 
a year from now 

H. E. Taylor, of the Dry Goods 
Economist, the next speaker, 
would urge the abandonment of 
expediency advertising for princi- 
ple advertising. The real purpose 
of the manufacturer’s advertising 
should be to educate the public 
to the value of his product and 
open the doors of the retailers to 
his salesmen. One of the best 
examples of persistent advertis- 
ing, he stated, is that of the 
Nazareth Waist Company, which 
has been a constant and persistent 
advertiser for twenty years, no 
matter what the condition of busi- 
ness has been. 


TO ILLUSTRATE VALUE OF CON- 
TINUOUS ADVERTISING 


Robert J. Patterson, of the 
American Hatter, said: “I would 
tell the manufacturer that adver- 


‘tising is his star salesman; that 


he wouldn’t fire a star salesman 
when he had several months’ 
orders on hand with the expecta- 
tion that when he caught up‘he 
could hire the salesman ‘back 
again a year later and ‘expect 
him to start in right where he 
left off. Neither should he stop 
his advertising for sevéral months 
and expect, when he resumes, to 
find things the same as they were 
before. Sturdiness and steadfast- 
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ness in advertising are essential. 
He will do more business in 1920 
because of the advertising he did 
in 1917.” 

Robert H. McCreedy, of Play- 
things, would point out to the 
manufacturer that among those 
who buy his goods are a lot of 
chronic kickers, poor payers, those 
- who demand unearned discounts, 
and those who cancel orders after 
they have given them. He would 
tell him that even though he has 
nine months’ orders ahead he 
should continue his advertising in 
order to secure a better class of 
customers to take the places of 
those mentioned. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD SALESMAN? 


Considerable interest was shown 
in the address of Charles G. 
Phillips, president of the Textile 
Pub. Co., publisher of the Dry 
Goods Economist, who spoke on 
“My Idea of a Good Salesman.” 
He began by saying that there 
is no absolute way of determining 
whether the man you finally select 


as a salesman will prove 90 to 100 


per cent efficient. Continuing, he 
said in substance: 

“One of the first things to be 
considered in a salesman is his 
health. I always want to find out 
what he did in athletics while at 
school or college. Does he take 
care of himself and endeavor to 
keep in good condition? Is he 
one who gets under his task, looks 
up and carries it through? 

“Another thing I want to know 
from an applicant for a position 
is whether he came to us at the 
suggestion of a friend or whether 
of his own accord. as the result 
of thinking out what he wanted 
to. do. My experience with the 
city boy has been unfortunate. 
The boys from the country are 
usually best because they have not 
been spoiled by too much pleasure, 
too many diversions. They have 
had to work harder and are more 
appreciative of their opportunities. 

“T want to know whether the 
applicant is merely seeking a job 
in order to learn a few simple 
business principles and then go 
somewhere else, or whether he 
intends to stay with us perma- 


nently and master the business. 


The best salesman is he who digs 
into the industry in which he is 
engaged and finds out all he can 
about it, and then makes intelli- 
gent use of the material in his 
work in the field. 

“If he is a. solicitor of adver- 
tising he should be thoroughly 
equipped as to the essential facts 
of a man’s business before he 
goes to see him. He should have 
something to present to the pros- 
pect that will interest him from 
the start. He must not lie about 
his publication or product—he 
must tell the truth even if he 
reveals a weakness. Often the 
revelations thus made lead to a 
reform. 

“A good salesman knows when 
he is overpaid and says so. Such 
a man is not going to misrepre- 
sent what he has to sell. He is 
sure to be a faithful representa- 
tive of his publication. He knows 
his own capacity and can check 
himself up at the end of the day 
and determine whether or not he 
has done his duty by his em- 
ployer.” 

The third topic, “Inside and 
Outside,” brought forward A. E. 
Clifford, business manager of the 
Electrical World, who spoke on 
the subject, “How the Office Can 
Help the Salesman.” He said in 
part: 

“Divested of trimmings, an ad- 
vertising salesman can tell you in 
ten seconds what his job is.» It is 
to sell space. In the final analysis 
he knows that as a salesman his 
worth to the company is ex- 
pressed in the space used by his 
customers. 

“But the selling of space nowa- 
days-is a very different matter from 
what it was not so many years 
ago. In the old days the salesman 
sold space. Now, if he has kept 
pace with modern progress and 
the development of advertising, 
he sells service and ideas, ideas 
as to the character of copy 
which satisfies the advertiser’s 
requirements, ideas of what adver- 
tising can do for his customers. 

“There is many an advertiser 
who will admit every claim the 
salesman makes for his publica- 
tion both as to influence, authority 
and circulation, but he does not 
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buy space. Why? Because he has 
not been thoroughly educated as 
to what advertising can. do for 
his business. He sees, and even 
admits, the benefits advertising 
has brought to the ‘other fellow’s’ 
business, but he doesn’t quite see 
what it can do for his business. 
It is impossible to sell space 
merely to this man. He must be 
sold service and ideas. 

“If the salesman has not sold 
these he has merely taken an order 
instead of selling the advertiser 
fundamental belief in the adver- 
tising and a firmly planted resolve 
to keep it up. Nothing the sales- 
man can do for the office tran- 
scends in importance the selling 
of the advertising right; or to 
put it another way—selling it so 
it will stay sold. 


THE BREADTH OF A SALESMAN’S 
HELPFULNESS 


“He should interest himself in 
all of the paper’s activities in its 


relations to the field of its read- © 


ers. His contact with his cus- 
tomers will, if he is alert for 
them, produce many interesting 
and valuable news items for the 
editorial department. He should 
lose no opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with readers representing 
the large buying units in his ter- 
ritory. From this contact he can 
frequently discover the character 
of articles in which buyers of his 
advertisers’ products are inter- 
ested. He should send _ these 
editorial leads to the editorial 
department where they will be 
much appreciated and followed up. 

“From such contact he will gain 
a valuable fund of information 
as to the uses of his advertisers’ 
products and this information will 
be useful to him in suggesting 
to the manufacturer how his 
products can be properly and suc- 
cessfully advertised. 

“In signing contracts he should 
have a pretty thorough under- 
standing of the credit of the ad- 
vertiser and should assist the 
credit department in the collection 
of delinquent accounts. A word 
from him will frequently insure 
the payment of an overdue ac- 
count which the credit depart- 
ment finds it difficult to collect.” 


M. C. Robbins, general man- 
ager of the Iron Age, in dis- 
cussing “How the Office Can Help 
the Salesman,” maintained that 
salesmen can accomplish more un- 
der leadership than without it. 
Those who are working independ- 
ently and depending upon their 
own resources are less efficient 
because they do not have anyone 
to help and guide them. Such 
men get into a rut, they lose 
heart, because they have no one 
to stir them up and show them 
how to do things differently. 
Salesmen on the road need in- 
spiration and helpful criticism. 
They want the kind of material 
that will help them to sell ad- 
vertising, which to-day is sold 
largely on analysis and research 
work. If the circulation is classi- 
fied, as it should be, the solicitor 
will be able to tell his prospect 
just what proportion of the peri- 
odical’s readers would be. spe- 
cially interested in his proposition. 

The speaker said there was a 
demand for competent copy— 
copy that will help the advertiser 
to market his goods to the best 
advantage. The men in the field 
should be afforded every possible 
help and should be made to feel 
that the office is behind them in 
all their work. 

Much amusement and not a 
little benefit was derived from a 
demonstration on “Getting a Con- 
tract,” in which Louis Pelletier, 
of Machinery, acted as the sales- 
man, and J. D. Barnhill, of J. D. 
Barnhill, Inc., represented the 
space buyer. Although no at- 
tempt was made to burlesque the 
act, the arguments pro and con 
being seriously presented, much 
fun resulted. The points brought 
out, being founded on actual prac- 
tice, were frequently applauded by 
those in the audience who had 
made use of them in their own 
practice. 


Department Store Manager 
Joins Agency 


Gayle Aiken, Jr., for the past three 
years advertising manager of the Mai- 
son Blanche department store, New Or- 
leans, has igned b associated 





r to 
with the Chambers Advertising Agency, 
of that city. 








Convention Programme Taking 


Shape 


Everything Subordinated at St. Louis Convention of A. A. C. of W. to 
Vital Task of Gathering Proof That Advertising Lowers 
the Cost of Distribution 


ape ie changes in the meth- 
od of programme-building 
promise greatly increased effi- 
ciency for the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, when 
they meet June 3 to discuss 
through a four-day session the 
single, unified idea, that “advertis- 
ing lowers cost of distribution.” 
Strictly speaking, the convention 
will cover five days, as in the 
past, but the serious work will 
begin, as usual, on Monday, the 
second day. 
Among the 


innovations an- 


nounced by Lewellyn E. Pratt, 
chairman of the programme com- 
mittee, are the abolition of the 
Sunday morning “lay sermons”; 
a big general session of the con- 


vention every day; departmental 
sessions every afternoon; inter- 
departmental conferences every 
afternoon at which the main 
theme of the convention can be 
worked out in greater detail; and 
the selection of the next conven- 
tion city at a banquet of the nom- 
inating board Tuesday evening, 
when the entire evening can be 
devoted, if necessary, to hearing 
the-claims of the various contest- 
ants. The speeches of welcome 
which have consumed the better 
part of Monday morning at pre- 
vious conventions, will be given 
Sunday afternoon at the inspira- 
tional meeting, which will have as 
its chief speaker a public man of 
national reputation. Even the re- 
ports of officers of the association 
will be printed and distributed, in- 
stead of being delivered in person, 
in order to clear the track for 
four days of solid hard work on 
the main theme of the convention. 

“The suggestions made in a re- 
cent editorial in Printers’ Inx, 
that advertising must prove its 
right to exist by preparing incon- 
trovertible testimony to its valu- 


able economic function, has been 
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made the keynote of the whole 
convention,” said Mr. Pratt, in 
discussing the plans. “Previous 
conventions of the Associated 
Clubs have discussed advertising 
from many phases, but with the 
possible exception of the Balti- 
more meeting, there has been no 
single dominant idea which was 
made the center of every session. 
Realizing that the whole question 
of advertising’s right to exist is 
one upon which the public is not 
fully convinced, we have tried to 
build our programme so that we 
shall gather together a vital array 
of statistics, specific instances, 
definite conclusions, so that we 
can take this material to Congress, 
or to anyone else, and say: ‘Here 
are the facts in the case; you can 
draw your own conclusions from 
them.’ 

“In order to do this, we shall 
lay special emphasis on the seri- 
ous nature of the general sessions. 
At these, we shall have represen- 
tatives of the great industries— 
among others, the banking, trans- 
portation, automobile, clothing and 
food businesses—appear and of- 
fer testimony as to the place of 
advertising in each of these fields. 
We are trying to get one of the 
biggest men in each field, a really 
national figure, so that what he 
says will be taken as authoritative 
by everyone who hears him or 
reads-in newspapers or magazines 
the report of what he says. 

“The afternoon inter-depart- 
mental sessions which will be held 
by several of the larger depart- 
ments will be only second in im- 
portance to the big morning gen- 
eral sessions. For these inter-de- 
partmental gatherings, we have 
asked some twenty of the heads of 
the biggest advertised businesses 
in the country to come and par- 
take of a real ‘experience meet- 
ing.’ These will be the presidents 
or general managers of the com- 
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The PeSisieator 


Printing orders for May 


1,120,000 


Butterick Trio 


Printing orders for May 


1,750,000 


Estimated returns make 
the net circulation of the 
Butterick Trio nearly a 
quarter of a million in 
excess of the guarantee 


of 1,400,000. 


Mail order Advertising t 
is not accepted. 
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panies, the men who pay the bills, 
and in their talks, and in the dis- 
cussion and questioning which will 
follow them, the main theme that 
advertising lowers cost of dis- 
tribution will be adhered to 
strictly.” 

In order to make sure that all 
speakers will understand the spirit 
and purpose of the convention, 
and will talk to the point, a pam- 
phlet has been prepared and will 
be sent to each speaker, to the 
presidents and secretaries of all 
clubs, etc. This pamphlet outlines 
the big idea behind the gathering, 
suggests the phases of it which 
will most need to be taken up, 
and gently hints that specific ex- 
periences in regard to advertising 
and the cost of distribution will 
be more interesting than any 
amount of iridescent generalities. 
The length of time allotted to the 
speakers in the various meetings, 
the location of halls, and facts 
about St. Louis are included. 

On Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings, six past presidents of 
the A. A. C. of W. will make brief 
addresses on the main. theme of 
the convention. Even the report of 
the vigilance work, which will be 
given Wednesday morning, will 
be presented from the point of 
view that elimination of dishonest 
advertising means increased con- 
sumer-confidence, 
the public more responsive to hon- 
est advertising and _ therefore 
lowers cost of distribution. 

In place of the lay sermons on 
Sunday morning, it is planned that 
any church which wishes to do so 
may hear a sermon by a minister 
from some other city on the 
theme: “Advertising can make or- 
ganized church work more ef- 
ficient,” or, as one might say, 
“Advertising Lowers Cost of Dis- 
tributing Religion.” Several min- 
isters who have used publicity 
methods effectively are expected 
to come to St. Louis to preach 
these sermons. 

The exhibit of advertising this 
year will be keyed strictly in ac- 
cordance with the main idea of 
the convention. Instead of show- 
ing, haphazard, isolated examples 
of pretty printing and the like, 
every exhibitor will be requested 
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to send in material used in a cam- 
paign in which cost of distri- 
bution was actually lowered by 
the publicity effort. This exhibit 
will be held on four floors of the 
rotunda of the Municipal Build- 
ing, under exceptionally favorable 
conditions as to lighting and 
space. Fifteen elevators will take 
care of the visitors here. The Mu- 
nicipal Building and the Munici- 
pal Courts Building, have by: city 
ordinance been turned over to the 
A. A. GC. of W. for the week. 
These are only three blocks from 
the Jefferson Hotel, which is the 
official convention headquarters, 
and the two ‘buildings together 
have ample space for all depart- 
mental sessions. The general ses- 
sions will be held in the Jefferson 
Theater, in the next block from 
the hotel. 

The entertainment this year will 
be largely of a professional char- 
acter. Several theaters in St. Louis 
will probably be bought out for 
the evenings of two days of 
the convention, and coupons ex- 
changeable for reserved seats at 
any performance will be given to 
delegates when they register. Mon- 
day evening the advertising pa- 
geant will be held. All visiting 
clubs will march at the head of 
the parade, and will leave the line 
of march to take seats in special 
reviewing stands or parts of 
stands reserved for them. In this 
way, every advertising man can 
see the entire pageant in comfort. 

An interesting feature of the 
Educational Committee’s exhibit 
will be the reproduction of a “lit- 
tle red school house” on the lawn 
between the Municipal Building 
and the Municipal Courts Build- 
ing. This school house, life-size, 
will be an exact reproduction of 
the little red school houses which 
used to dot the countryside of 
New England, and which sent 
forth so many of the country’s 
greatest men. It will be complete 
in equipment, including battered 
old desks, tattered maps, school- 
books of a hundred years ago, 
and the like. The educational ex- 
hibit will not be housed in this 
building, but will form a part of 
the main exhibit in the Municipal 
Building. 
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Lord& Thomas Creeds 
No. 40. Basic Laws 


The first essential in a modern government 
is a constitution. 


The first steps in a corporation are its 
charter and its by-laws. 


We recognise in such things the need of 
basic laws. But how rarely we apply them in 
our day-to-day affairs. 


How often we are guided by fleeting con- 
ditions, or an impulse of the moment. 


The result is a zig-zag course. 
One action often counteracts another. 


We must decide on. certain principles and 
methods to make consistent progress toward 
a goal. 


They should endure until we prove them 
wrong. 


Then the principles which supplant them 
should be equally immutable. And every 
minor action should be measured by them. 


Otherwise we drift. Each mood, each cir- 
cumstance may sway us from our course. 
And we never arrive at our harbor. 


This applies to advertising policy. 


It applies to advertising method. Once 
adopted, it should never be varied or abated, 
save for well-considered reasons. 


Whatever we are in private, it does not do to 
seem a weather-vane in print. 


This is the fortieth of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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Mr. Percy L. Deutsch 
Asst. Seqy. and Ad- 7 
vertising Director, ‘ 
The Brunswick- Vf 
Balke Collen- = 


der Co. 
Chicago, Il.’ 





—— = 


The Man Who Brought 
Billiards Back 


Mr. Percy L. Deutsch, the man who brought the game of 
billiards back into ‘its own, is now using cover-pages 
in HOME LIFE to continue his story in over 1,000,000 
homes in the Small Town and Rural Field. 


Starting with quarter-pages in HOME LIFE last July— 
in the season when even his “best pullers” were at 
their lowest ebb—Mr. Deutsch found this favorite 
home magazine paid most satisfactory rewards in 
inquiries, sales and cash profits. 


HOME LIFE 


July and October Off-Set Covers in Colors remain open 
today. Write or wire for reservations. 


NELSON AGARD, Publisher 
‘*The Favorite Small Town and Rural Home Magazine”’ 
Member A. B. C. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE IN CHARGE 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager A. J. WELLS, Vice-President 
141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Sq. 8551 


1,000,000 Monthly Guaranteed—$3.50 per Line 
ES tou RS Os 5, a aS 





A Good Samaritan Who Went 


Among Dealers 


With a Fine Little Plan That They Should Have Appreciated—But See 
What Happened 


By B.C. 


iy you are an ad man, and you 
wish to reduce yourself to a 
state of deep humility, go bark 
up the .tree of inducing sales 
agents and dealers to advertise. 

It is a straight selling problem. 
{t can be done. The same means 
are at your disposal that you 
would use to sell books to the 
Rev. John Smith, of Podunk, or 
fertilizer to Reuben on the ranch. 
The sales agent and the dealer 
are perfectly reasonable, selfish 
business men. If you can show 
him that an advertising campaign 
will boost his sales he will use it. 
The trick is simply to paint adver- 
tising in such warm colors that he 
will swallow it even as the little 
trout grabs the brilliant fly. It is 
entirely up to you. Go to it! 

Now this is not to be exactly a 
confession of personal experience. 
My own bumps were inflicted by 
a bunch of boat-builders to whom 
[ went with candid faith in a big 
idea, but since this subject was 
suggested by Printers’ Ink I 
have talked with three other ad- 
vertising managers, and naturally 
I am going to swipe some of their 
stuff. So that none of us may 
have to suffer for the other fel- 
low’s bulls we will adopt the style 
of the short-story writer and tell 
this little tale in narrative form, 
basing it upon the experience of 
one Billy Brown, who is advertis- 
ing manager for a mythical line 
of agricultural implements. 

ae ee 


Like most of his kind, Brown 
took his job seriously. When the 
first frost was on the pumpkin 
and he awakened one morning 
with an unusual supply of “pep” 
he began to consider ways of 
passing it along to the other fel- 
low. In this frame of mind he 
jumped into the task of opening 
his morning mail. 


In the middle of one letter , 
4 


Brown stopped and: laid it face 
up on his desk. Its enclosed cir- 
cular lay beside it, a glaring mass 
of ill-assorted colors. 

“Hey, Jimmy, come here and 
lamp this,” he called to his assist- 
ant. Jimmy took up the letter 
and read: 


My Dear Brown: 

You are an advertising man and you 
ought to know what’s what, and so I 
am enclosing a little leaflet we have just 
got out to advertise our business. I 
wrote it myself, and Hy Kinney, whose 
father is interested in our foninese, 
helped with the pictures, I would like 
to know what you think of it. - If it 
a us any business, I think maybe 
uite a lot of advertising. 
ear from you soon, 

Pixe & KENNEY. 
Per John J. Pike. 


“Some job!” exclaimed Jimmy, 
picking up the circular. “Gee, 
the village printer did blow him- 
self putting in all those rules and 
stock decorations. I’d like to 
know that guy. I'll bet he’s an 
awful cut-up!” 


we'll do 
Hoping to 


GENEROUS PLAN TO HELP 


agreed 
Brown, “but it isn’t altogether 
funny. This dealer takes his cir- 
cular seriously. He thinks it is 
going to help him sell implements 
and binder twine. If he doesn’t 
get returns from it he is going 
to knock advertising for the rest 
of his days. Sure! He tried ad- 
vertising and he didn’t get any- 
thing out of it. What better evi- 
dence could you ask? Now, if the 
same amount of money had been 
invested in a real piece of print- 
ing, laid out by someone with a 
selling idea and regular copy it 
would have actually pulled busi- 
ness. Look at the four colors he 
has used on this thing. Two 
would have given him a better 
effect, but I suppose he wanted to 
make a splurge. He’s done it all 
right. 

“What I’ve been thinking about, 


“Tt’s a joke all right,” 
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Jimmy, is that we ought to do 
something to protect these fellows 
from themselves and from the 
wiles of the village print shop. 
We ought to give all our dealers 
a free copy service and encourage 
them to advertise. I'll venture to 
bet there are hundreds of them 
holding off right now because they 
do not know how to go about it. 
If someone they had confidence 
in showed them the trick they'd 
be glad to go at it and put up the 
money. I just believe it so much 
that I’m going to try it anyhow.” 

A couple of days later Brown 
sent this letter to all of the im- 
plement dealers on his mailing- 
list : 
GENTLEMEN: 

The right kind of advertising will 
pull real business for you. 

We are so sure of this that we are 
willing to help you try it out. We 
know it will increase your sales and in- 


directly increase our sales. 
So here is the proposition we make 


you: 

We will give you, absolutely without 
cost to you, the services of our adver- 
tising department to prepare you an ad- 
vertising — or any part of it 
you may think most needed. 

This offer has no strings to it. If 
you will write us a letter, going fully 
into your selling r—. our advertis- 
ing department will study it and suggest 
the course which we think best for you 
to follow, giving you an estimate of 
the probable cost. If you decide to 
act on our suggestion we will write all 
of the copy, make the layouts and turn 
it over to you in such shape that any 
good printer cannot fail to give you the 
result you need. By our specialized 
knowledge of printing we will be able 
to save you from unnecessary expense, 
and give ia the most for every dollar 
you spend. 

If you care to mention our imple- 
ments in this advertising we shall, of 
course, be pleased, but you are under 
no obligation to do so. e are simpl 
trying to help you sell your stoc 
through advertising, and this service 
will be absolutely without cost to you, 
and will place you under no obligation. 

Tue Brank ImpLemMent Co. 

P.S.—If you are interested in this 
offer, or think that you may be later, 
please fill out the enclosed form and 
return it to us. 


A multigraphed form was en- 


closed calling for information 
which would throw light on the 
dealer’s selling problem. 

“You don’t expect me to dope 
out copy from the answers they 
will give on this form?” asked 
Jimmy, the assistant, when he had 
read over the letter and its en- 
closure. 


“No, of course not,” replied 
Brown. “This is just an open- 
ing wedge so that we will have an 
idea of their business. It may be 
necessary to go back at them half 
a dozen times before we get the 
dope we want, but if they are in- 
terested we will get it eventually, 
and the trouble we will take will 
be paid for in good will if nothing 
else. Most of them will just need 
little mailing pieces to send out to 
the farmers, or maybe form let- 
ters or a system for following up 
inquiries. We both have a little 
spare time we can give to this 
stuff, and it ought to pay in the 
long run.” 


DEALERS WERE MOSTLY SUSPICIOUS 
OR NOT INTERESTED 


About a week after the letter 
was sent out the first reply came 
in. It was from a dealer out in 
Iowa, written with pen and ink 
on a cheap letter-head. Brown 
read: 


Dear Sir: { 

I want to thank youse fer yer kin 
offur to do our printin’ fer us i wood 
like youse to print us about 500 book- 
lets telling abot the plows we sell and 
the harrows and the Bittle farm lighting 
plants and may be youse ourgth to say 
somthin’ abot the tractors and the sow- 
ing machines and we understand youse 
are going to pay fer these here books 
and it wont cost us nothin’ so we are 
much obliged 


yours resp 
AM SAMPSON 
P.S.—i am returnin’ yer form but I 
did not write nothin’ on it because i 
dont see what youse wants to know so 
much abot my business fer. Dont i 
alway pay my bills. 


“Help, help!” exclaimed Brown. 
Then he opened the second re- 
ply, which was neatly typewritten : 


Tue Brank ImpiemMeEnt Co.: 

We herewith acknowledge your letter 
of September 15th. While your inten- 
tions are undoubtedly good, let me say 
that we do not need any help from you 
in the preparation of our printed matter. 
While I may not have the vocabulary 
of the smart young man. who wrote 
your letter, I nevertheless received a 
good common-school education, and 
have written all of the advertisements 
for this business since it was started, 
fifteen yeere ago, and the stccess we 
have achieved speaks for itself. 

SmitH Bros. 
Per J. E. Smith. 


“List to the merry anvil cho- 
rus!” chirped Jimmy when these 
oe letters were tossed over to 
im. 
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“Yes, and here’s another one,” 
replied Brown, handing him a 
third letter. 

Tue Biank ImpLemeEntT Co.: 

I have been dealing with your house, 
as well as others, for the past ten years 
and this is the first time any of them 
has wanted to charge me for the book- 
lets and advertising matter that they 
send me, and I want to say I don’t 
think it’s right, and if you don’t want 
to send me booklets free, like you have 
always done, you needn’t send them at 
all, and I needn’t send you any orders, 
neither, Joun JoHNsON. 

“That’s what you get when you 
try to do something for someone 
without trying to be a bit selfish,” 
remarked Brown. 

“Cheer up,” urged Jimmy. “It’s 
just what you can expect when 
you try to do good to mankind.” 

For nearly a month after the 
mailing of Brown’s form letter 
replies continued to dribble in— 
not many, but just enough to keep 
the thing alive—and only a small 
percentage of those who replied 
seemed to have even a hazy con- 
ception of the offer which the let- 
ter had contained. Two or three 
asked for plans, but failed to sup- 
ply the data from which to work. 
A couple admitted that they could 
use help in the preparation of 
some kind of a mailing piece, but 
for the most part it was just chilly 
silence. 

“Well, here is a man who has 
really caught the idea,” announced 
Brown one day, waving a letter 
from a firm of dealers in a small 
middle-western city. Jimmy took 
it and read: 

Brank ImpiemMent Co. 

We have —— answering your very 
kind offer of advertising help until this 
time because we wished the data we 
sent you to be accurate. We are now 
returning your form, and we believe 
it will give you a very clear idea_of 
the kind of business we are doing. We 
would be pleased to have you outline 
the kind of advertising you think we 
should do, and if the cost is not too 
great for us, we shall act on your 
suggestion. e have felt for some 
time our business needed advertising, 
but we do not know much about that 


line. 

Thanking you for your offer of help 
in this matter, and assuring you that 
we appreciate it, 

Tue Hirtspare ImpLement Co. 

Encouraged at finding one deal- 
er who caught the spirit of his 
offer, Brown set to work on the 
advertising problem of the Hills- 


dale Implement Co. He read all 
the information sent him again 
and again, until he had absorbed 
every word of it. Then he went 
to the public library and spent 
time reading everything he could 
find about Hillsdale and the sur- 
rounding country, for he wanted 
to get the geographical setting in 
his mind’s eye. Finally he was 
able to put himself in the position 
of a dealer in the little mid- 
western city, to see his problems 
and the possibilities. He pon- 
dered on what he would do if 
he were in that dealer’s shoes, 
and then he put it all down on 
paper in the form of an advertis- 
ing plan—mostly direct-by-mail. 
He went through all the kinder- 
garten stages with the dealer, tell- 
ing how to key his ads, how to 
file inquiries and check up returns. 
Then he laid out three good 
strong mailing pieces with lots of 
“punch”—attractive, but not need- 
lessly expensive—not forgetting 
the return postcard which was to 
accompany each one. The cam- 
paign also included some sales 
letters and several follow-up let- 
ters. 

On the whole, Brown felt pretty 
well satisfied with his job. He 
was just beginning to think that 
after all he might be able to save 
his dealer-service scheme from 
failure, when one of his grateful 
clients who had asked him to pre- 
pare a single mailing piece sent 
him a sample of the finished prod- 
uct, fresh from the press of the 
local print shop. 


THE SMALL PRINTER’S “RESOURCE- 
FULNESS” 


Had he not been naturally ro- 
bust something might have hap- 
pened to Brown, for that circular 
was enough to give anyone 
cramps. It had been laid out as 
a single-fold proposition, 9% 
inches x 11 inches closed, the idea 
being that the folder should fold 
down to fit a No. 10 envelope, at 
which size nothing would be vis- 
ible but white stock and an at- 
tractively drawn design worked 
up in two colors, half-tone, ben- 
day and neat lettering. On open- 
ing the circular you were sup- 
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posed to come upon a page of 
general copy set in 14-point lead- 
ed, with wide margins and just a 
spot of red for decoration. Open- 
ing it again he had planned to 
show the big full-sized spread 
1814 inches x 11 inches which 
gave lots of space to illustrate the 
dealer’s line and give it the kind 
of generous space it called for. 
A complete layout had been sup- 
plied with the copy, each piece 
of which was written to fit its 
own particular place. The in- 
structions had been so clear that 
it seemed impossible for anyone 
to go wrong. 

But Brown had not taken into 
account the independence of the 
small-town printer. 

“There ain’t goin’ to be none 
of these fresh city guys tell me 
how to print a job, by Heck!” 
the printer-man had said to him- 
self, and so he proceeded to do to 
that layout whatever his evil heart 
desired. 

In the first place, he scratched 
the outside design entirely off the 
slate as unnecessary and wickedly 
extravagant both in space and 
plates. Instead he put a half-tone 
across the top of the first page 
and let the copy start in right 
below it in two wide columns. 
Whenever he happened to think 
about it he stuck in a half-tone 
with careful regard to balance 
and nothing else in the world. 
The copy, not expecting such 
treatment, and hoping to be set 
in 14-point instead of 10-point, 
had played out on the third page, 
but this did not daunt friend 
printer. He just stuck in a jim 
dash at the end of the original 
copy, and proceeded to fill up the 
remaining space with copy Brown 
had intended for a form letter 
to accompany the circular. To 
add to his infamy he had changed 
the colors, black and red, which 
Brown had planned, to black and 
a golden brown, running the cuts 
in black and the type in brown. 
Then, probably feeling the satis- 
fied contentment of the small boy 
who wiggles his fingers at the cop 
who can’t get at him, friend print- 
er had inserted his imprint on the 
fourth page—using the golden 


brown—and decided to call it a 
day. 

These are some of the things 
that happened to Brown, the well- 
intentioned advertising manager 
who tried to induce sales agents 
and dealers to advertise, but there 
is just,another thing that should 
be menfioned. It is a letter which 
came from the firm in Hillsdale 
which had given Brown a free 
hand, supplied him with the data 
he needed, and carried out his in- 
structions to the letter. | 

Here is what was said: 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

We think it is only right to let you 
know how much good that advertising 
matter you wrote for us has done for 
our business. We used it just as you 
told us to, and the first month we got 
twenty-two replies, and Bill sold three 
of them. Up to date we have got be- 
tween forty and fifty replies and they 
are coming in right along. We don’t 
need to tell you that we are = 
your implements our very best, because 
we appreciate what you have done for 
us. Very truly yours, 

Tue HittspaLe IMPLEMENT Co. 

Does Brown give free adver- 
tising service now? . 

That’s just the funny joke of it 
—he does! 

But here are some of the rules 
he now applies to this kind of 
help to sales agents and dealers: 

They are told that the company 
is ready to give help, but they 
must ask for it. - 

No help is given unless com- 
plete data are supplied. 

The dealer must agree to per- 
mit no changes from: layout or 
copy and all proofs must have 
Brown’s O. K. 

The dealer must take the whole 
campaign or none. _ ; 

Yes, Brown still writes quite a 
bit of copy for dealers. 


Has Charge of Agency Branch 


E. G. Hogarth, who has been _con- 
nected with the copy department of Mc- 
Connell & Ferguson, advertising agents, 
at their main office in London, Ont., 
has been placed in charge of their 
Windsor branch. 


Hollis G. Gleason, who has been on 
the Western sales force of the Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been appointed — representa- 
tive for the Inland Printer, Chicago, 
succeeding James L. Crowder, who has 
resigned. 
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A day laborer, a bell-ringer, a 
half-starved boy, struggling 
for an education—today, pres- 
ident of the greatest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world, 
with assets of over $900,000,- 
000. 


The human, inside story of Darwin P. Kingsley has at last been 
written—written by the keenest, clearest, fairest writer about 
business and business men, B. C. Forbes. It’s the 36th of Forbes’ 
remarkable series on the fifty greatest “Men Who Are Making 
America.” 














What the Russian revolution means to American 
business men is graphically told by Lucian Kirtland. 

Kirtland, of Leslie’s, was the only American war correspondent 
to be really allowed to see things in Russia, both in the battle lines 
and among the people. 


The seventeen years’ development of the Russian 


revolution is told by W. E. Aughinbaugh. 


Mr. Aughinbaugh has lived and sold American goods in Russia 
during many of these seventeen years of growing revolt; he “knows 


his book.” 
What Business Needs Most, by Edward N. Hurley. 


In an authorized interview, the recent chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission tells American business men, through Leslie’s, 
what they need most to do in matters of 

—legal co-operation 
—business legislation 

— intelligent competition 
—cost accounting 
—export trade 


These are four of the features of this week’s 
® 9 
Leslie's 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING— An Institution 


s 








III. 


Concerning Foods 


OW much has Good Housekeeping had 
to do with the success of new accounts 
in the food products field? 


Advertisers of new products must select 
a medium of unquestioned value. It is 
significant, therefore, that besides leading 
in total number of accounts in the food 
products field, Good Housekeeping carried, 
last year, the advertising of the largest num- 
ber of manufacturers who were applying 
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Other Leading Publications of General Circulation 











Total number of accounts in the food products field carried during 1916 
by each of the twenty leading magazines. (The lighter shaded por- 
tions represent the number of new advertisers using each magazine.) 


(Compiled from records of Publishers’ Information Bureau) 
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magazine advertising for the first time. 


And these new advertisers are not only 
continuing to use Good Housekeeping dur- 
ing the current year, but the majority are 


using additional 
magazines as well. 


To assist advertis- 








ersofnew products Feeds advertised in Good 
to reach a national Housekeeping during 1916 
market as well as Canned Géote A ges 
to help other,manu- Cereals & Flour. . 16 
facturers maintain Fruits and Nuts . . 8 
iti Confecti biner tg 
the positions to es = Sa NE 


which the merits Cocoa & Chocolate . 3 





of their goods en- maint hs etc. 34 
title therm haa Beeti = Sacamnsese Peeks is 
Good Housekeep- 106 
ing’s service in the 
food products field. 


The constructive service rendered by Good 
Housekeeping’s Bureau of Foods—by its 
exclusive department of tested and approved 
recipes—the rigid standards for acceptance 
of the advertising of any food product—the 
fact that the dealer has been educated to 
believe in and to use its pages—are a few 
of the things that have earned Good 
Housekeeping’s position here. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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To Teach 
Public Advertising Is An 
Economy 





Association of National Adver- 
tisers Considers This the Gravest 
Problem Before Advertisers To- 
day—A. C. Reiley Tells Six- 
Point League of Urgency of Ac- 
tion and Asks Co-operation 





ge make the public know that 
advertising is the most effi- 
cient and economical of all meth- 
ods of marketing is regarded by 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers as the gravest problem 
confronting advertisers to-day. 
This was made plain in the ad- 
dress last week Wednesday by 
A. C. Reiley before the Six-Point 
League in New York. Mr. Reiley 
is president of the Association of 
National Advertisers and adver- 
tising manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company. 

“While we have all labored,” he 
said, “to develop advertising as an 
institution—as a sales and market- 
ing method—we have not labored 
at the same time to educate the 
public on the ‘reason why’ of this 
institution. We have done little 
or nothing to correct the errors 
that have grown up in the public 
mind on the subject of advertis- 
ing. We know that advertising is 
an economic necessity, and know- 
ing this we have allowed the im- 
pression to grow up uncontra- 
dicted in the buyer’s mind that 
advertising is an economic waste. 
We know that advertising is the 
most efficient and economical of 
all methods of marketing, and we 
have allowed the public to believe 
that it is a needlessly expensive 
method of marketing. We know 
that advertising operates directly 
to reduce the selling price of ad- 
vertised goods, and we have al- 
lowed the public to believe that 
the cost of advertising is the di- 
rect cause of a corresponding in- 
crease in the selling price of ad- 
vertised goods. 

“We have not only done little to 
remove these erroneous impres- 
sjons but what little we have done 
as been largely misdirected. In- 
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stead of striving to educate the 
public on the subject of the eco- 
nomic function of advertising we 
have talked about ‘advertising ad- 
vertising’; we have shown a tend- 
ency to glorify advertising for its 
own sake, as if the public cared 
a fig about advertising for its own 
sake. Yes, much that we have 
done had better have been left un- 
done. 

“The Association of National 
Advertisers regards this as the 
gravest and most important prob- 
lem which confronts the advertis- 
ing world to-day. And further- 
more, in the common cause of all’ 
advertising interests we are now 
devoting and shall devote our 
principal efforts to the spreading 
of the light on this subject. Bur 
this is a cause in which the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
cannot work alone. From the 260 
national advertisers who consti- 
tute the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, we are able to collect an 
immense body of data on the eco- 
nomics of advertising—data which 
are not available from any other 
source. But in bringing these 
facts to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic we need the earnest co-opera- 
tion of all the mediums through 
which the public gets its informa- 
tion—and in particular of the 
greatest of all news mediums, the 
daily newspaper. I believe that 
through such co-operation we will 
solve this problem.” 





More Copy Errors to Avoid 
CLEVELAND, O., Mar. 15, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Permit me to submit two or three ad- 
denda to Mr. Kiser’s list of “Common 
Errors in — The following expres- 
sions are all by advertising men of 
whom one would expect better things: 

“Tt will be curious to see whether this 
bill impairs any constitutional rights.” 
Presumably the writer meant ‘‘we shall 
be curious” or “it will be interesting.” 

“This campaign will likely start early 
in March.” This is a colloquialism, the 
word ‘probably’ being preferable to ‘like- 
ly,’ except in such expressions as ‘quite 
likely,’ ‘very likely,’ etc. 

“Tt seems advisable for us to pursue 
this policy, irregardless of what our com- 
petitors may be doing.” Irregardless—a 
aueer specimen of word coining, indeed! 
We should be thankful enough for hav- 
ing two synonyms, ‘‘regardless” and ‘“‘ir- 
respective” without trying to create a 
third synonym by combining the other 
two. : 

Roscog Scorrt. 
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Back o the Punch 


The punch in your copy is only effective if it “lands.” 
If you want your blows to count be particular where you aim them. 


You will hit home if you strike at the heart of the Middle West and 
you will “land” hard if back of the punch in your copy is 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 


Western Advertising Representative Eastern Advertising Representative 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Building Times Building, NEW YORK 
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Have your Salesmen sell Inqui 
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quijrs, instead of Making Inquiries! 


(AVE your salesman from the waste of round-about prospecting. Send 


ry 


_ 
= = 


a 
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him into his territory direct to names who have already inquired 
about his Z0ods. Eliminate the cost of prospecting, for possible sales 
e ou: on expenses. Enable him to travel direct from factory to the 
nective buyer already interested in your goods. 


American Lithographic Company specializes in Salesman's Service as 


Mratei below, which covers his territory before him like a fine-tooth 


b, producing, definite leads, and guiding, him direct from factory 
ders. 


akes the salesman a 100% seller, instead of a 90% trailer and a 10% 


Mr. It enables you to hold your salesmen by co-operation which 


ly increases their efficiency and year round sales, 


is only one of the merchandisin3, sales systems specialized in by the 


M@rican Lithographic Company. Incidentally we also do the printin}, 


RI( 


handle the entire operation in all details from lists furnished us. 


success in this work enables us to speculate with you on its 
ptance. Let us negotiate with you, or if you have an Advertisin3, 
t, through him. 


AN LITHOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY 


tors of Colorgraphic Advertising 
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How Motor Weave Got Sixteen 
“Halo Accounts” to Trade On 


Leading Stores Sold by Vigorous Work Before Advertising Was Started 
—How This “Leader” Is Invigorating Company’s Whole Line 


By C. R. Johnson 


LARGE Chicago department 
store noted for its opposition 
to advertised products with fixed 
re-sale prices has _ persistently 
held out against stocking Motor 
Weave robes. Different sales- 
men had broken their lances in 
sales tilts with the buyer. In 
view of the arbitrary and exces- 
sive price conditions prevailing in 
the sale of automobile robes, an 
officer of the company decided to 
put the attitude of the department 
store to the test. Engaging a sam- 
ple room at the hotel, he phoned 
the store and invited the buyer to 
inspect the line again. 
“T’ve got just five minutes,” an- 
nounced the buyer, watch in hand, 
on arriving. 


Disregarding the 
remark, the executive 
closed the door, 
locked it, put the key 
in his pocket and in 
the following hour The Motorweave Man 
and a quarter learned is At Your Service 
that objections to 
fixed prices by de-  Hvetise* teow eee ee 
partment stores are = “¢Xtithinchfumi AM 
not always based, on =~ tzmbleste 1 toy opr ce 


an alleged economic 





“Frankly,” said the buyer, 
“we're not in sympathy with it. 
Why should we be? Take one 
store each in Chicago, Indianap- 
olis and Keokuk. It costs more to 
do business in the first city than 
in the second, and more in the 
second than in the third. A fixed 
re-sale price gives the store with 
the highest mark-up price the least 
profit. So why should a store like 
ours which can sell several hun- 
dred robes make a smaller margin 
than the store which sells a dozen” 

To this the manufacturer re- 
plied: “A possible difference in 
overhead between your store and 
smaller stores is one of the rea- 
sons why you should carry prod- 
ucts with a fixed re-sale price. 
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They demonstrated 
the product, showed 
proofs of the adver- 
tising, and proved to 
you the possibilities 
for increased auto- 
robe sales. Each one 
came back with the 
same objection. They 
tell me that you 
haven’t bought be- 
cause you object to 
fixed-price products.” 


Motorweave Robes Are Mill-Washed 
and Shrunk 


Themen of dan’ worth of new and modern machinery are 
saireaden wet mais & ere 
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Your explanation admits that it is 
possible for the smaller dealer to 
undersell you. Therefore, a fixed 
re-sale price is your protection. 
But that is aside from the issue. 
Surely you are big enough not to 
complain of any insignificant dif- 
ference in the margin of the 
smaller dealer. You sell hundreds 
where they sell dozens. You have 
the advantage of turnover and 
volume. At the end of the year 
you don’t figure margins—you fig- 
ure profits. You have never had 
an advertised robe before. What 
sales you have had came from 
necessity and not from any created 
desire. Stocking our robes won’t 
lessen your sales—will it?” 

“No, I don’t suppose it would.” 

“Since our robes are advertised 
they are easier to sell and ought 
to help increase your sales then, 
shouldn’t they?” 

The buyer was cornered, and he 
was big enough to admit it. 

This incident in the campaign 
of Wallace & Smith, of Laporte, 
Indiana, and Milwaukee, manu- 
facturers of Motor Weave auto- 
mobile robes, illustrates one of the 
chief difficulties confronting all 
advertisers attempting to market 
their product on a fixed re-sale 
price and flat cost basis. Less 
than a year ago, the product had 


neither dealer-distribution nor 
consumer-interest. Yet before 
the campaign had started, the 


company was able to send a testi- 
monial broadside to all dealers 
listing “halo accounts” in all of 
the bigger cities. Such long 
strides by a new advertiser should 
be suggestive to other manufac- 
turers interested in expanding 
their business. The story of the 
development of this campaign. was 
told to a representative of Print- 
ERS’ InK by R. F. Wallace, vice- 
president of the firm at La- 
porte. 

It seems that nine years ago the 
management was turned over to 
younger men. A substantial busi- 
ness had been built up on the prin- 
ciples of quality merchandise and 
clean methods. There were plenty 
of orders on the books—but the 
question was: “How about the 
future?” Starting years ago with 


the manufacture of harness and 
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saddlery, the company’s line was 
gradually extended to horse blan- 
kets, bed blankets and finally au- 
tomobile robes. The line com- 
pared favorably with that of other 
manufacturers. Under the cir- 
cumstances, when business fluctu- 
ated, the company felt that it was 
hit no harder than its competitors. 
Business conditions, good or bad, 
were accepted as matters of fact. 

But the new management, fresh- 
ened by outside viewpoints, looked 
at things somewhat differently. 
Methods and policies which had 
established the business under old 
conditions could not develop it for 
the future. If business was to 
fluctuate, and depressions were to 
come, they should be prepared for. 
And so the company began care- 
fully casting around for a leading 
product on which to pin its faith 
in advertising. 


SELECTING A LEADER TO ADVERTISE 


Business on bed blankets and 
horse blankets was increasing, but 
the general market was limited. 
Bed blankets offered a universal 
and permanent field, but destruc- 
tive price competition threatened 
a long grind and slow progress. 
But on the edge of an intensively 
merchandised field, the manage- 
ment believed it saw an opportun- 
ity. In the automobile industry 
bigger sales were being chalked 
up annually. Along with increas- 
ing sales in automobiles, a verita- 
ble avalanche’ of specialties and 
accessories seemed to have flooded 
the market. 

But with all this intensive cul- 
tivation, no one seemed alive to 
the possibilities of an advertised 
automobile robe. The extent of 
the market for a robe to meet the 
popular requirements did not seem 
to be realized. Manufacturers 
were supplying the trade, but no 
one was intelligently trying to sell 
the consumer. As a consequence, 
cheap robes were retailing at 
triple their worth. True, quality 
robes were proportionately expen- 
sive. Steamer rugs imported 
from abroad were easily soiled, 
and lacked other necessary quali- 
ties. With the outbreak of the 
war and the cutting off of impor- 

tations, however, competition was 
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lessened, and all this broadened 
the opportunity of selling. 

“Values in automobile robes,’ 
explained Mr. Wallace, “were 
without standards, and establish- 
ing one appeared to be an oppor- 
tunity for us to win the good will 
of the buying public. Robes cost- 
ing the dealer $3.00 were retail- 
ing for $9.00. Were we to en- 
courage such prices on robes bear- 
ing our name, we would become 
accessories to the fact of gouging 
the public. Under such conditions, 
no business could endure. 

“Consumer good will was 
sought in designing the new robe 
by an identifying trade-character 
that would at once distinguish it 
from all other robes. By exploit- 
ing this trade-character in combi- 
nation with a predetermined fixed 
resale price of $6.75, a certain and 
definite standard would be estab- 
lished and conditions in the trade 
would automatically center con- 
sumer interest in the product.” 

Any trade prejudice against 
fixed resale prices was anticipated 
as an obstacle. To meet this con- 
dition, the salesmen were pre- 
pared. No dealer had ever heard 
of an advertised auto robe nor of 
a market being created for it. 
With a list of eight magazines and 
farm papers, however, the com- 
pany planned to point out to the 
dealer the advantages of a cre- 
ated market and assured sales 
over unknown merchandise with 
long margins but doubtful turn- 
overs. 

Having decided on the plan, 
the company set out to put it 
into operation. When the sales- 
men were starting out in April, 
1916, to book orders for the fall, 
other mills’ salesmen were com- 
ing in. 


, 


SELLING THE CAMPAIGN TO THE 
TRADE 


Once on the territories, it was 
found that the trade had already 
been stocked to the roof by other 
manufacturers on the argument of 
an advancing wool market and 
the wisdom of ordering at current 
prices for the future. Conse- 
quently when a salesman ap- 
proached a dealer, it was a prop- 
osition of selling him on the idea 


of a Motor Weave market rather 
than merely selling robes. , 

“You're late,” dealers told the 
salesmen, “we’re protected for the 
season.” 

“You don’t need protection, 
explained the salesman, “we can 
sell you robes at current prices 
six months from now.” 

“No—not interested—been buy- 
ing from Brown & Company for 
twenty years—and they have guar- 
anteed me against the market.” 

“You don’t need buying protec- 
tion—but if you can’t sell, who is 
going to help you unload?” 

“Tl sell them all right.” 

“That’s the point—you’ve got to 
sell them, but we sell our robes 
before the dealer gets them.” 

About this time the salesman 
was showing his advertising port- 
folio to the dealer. He pointed to 
the list of publications to be used, 
talked about their circulation, de- 
scribed the copy and explained the 
dealer helps such as mailing, en- 
closures, cut-outs, window cards 
and electros. 

With the assurance of a market 
for Motor Weave, and the sug- 
gestion of small introductory or- 
ders, a working distribution was 
established among the dry goods, 
department and automobile supply 
stores. In towns where these | 
dealers could not be interested, 
the company turned to dealers in 
other lines. Hardware stores and 
men’s furnishing stores were 
called upon. These dealers usu- 
ally recognized an advantage in 
carrying an advertised auto robe, 
and in many instances stocked 
more readily than the regular 
channels. 

Broadsides, describing the new 
trade-marked auto robe, and re- 
producing proofs of the advertis- 
ing, were sent out to all dealers 
once a month. In August an ad- 
vertisement was run in weekly 
magazine space to bolster up the 
selling spirit of the salesmen and 
to capitalize on the interest that 
had already been aroused. In Sep- 
tember, the campaign started in a 
list of magazines and farm pa- 
pers. 

Good will was cultivated by 
dominantly featuring the trade- 
mark—a uniformed doorman with 
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a robe boldly priced $6.75 thrown 
across his arm—at every step of 
the campaign. Dealers were au- 
tomatically tied up with the na- 
tional campaign by having the 
trade-character featured in their 
window displays, dealer helps and 
direct advertising. 
THE DISTRIBUTION 
MONTHS 
At the end of the year, with 
six months of advertising and less 
than nine months of selling effort, 
the company had dealer represen- 
tation in practically all sections of 
the country, and consumer good- 
will worth many times the capital 
invested in establishing it. This 
year the company plans to utilize 
its leader in the introduction of a 
complete line of robes. Already 
advertising has been started in 
trade papers to pave the way for 
the salesman and announce the 
line to the dealers. The one pat- 
tern in five colors used last year 
will be increased to thirty pat- 
terns this year. In addition to 
the leader advertised at $6.75 an- 
other robe is to be advertised. The 
campaign will be broadened to in- 
clude other fields, with an eye to 
cultivating dealers’ approval and 
capitalizing on the feminine ele- 
ment that also enters into the pur- 
chasing of automobile robes., 
What Wallace & Smith have ac- 
complished in extending distribu- 
tion and developing good will is 
interesting in itself, but is no more 
suggestive than the company’s de- 
cision to revive its business by 
the selection of a leading product 
for advertising investment. Larger 
sales are waiting for many manu- 
facturers when they summon the 
courage to do the same. Old busi- 
nesses eaten into by dry rot, or 
businesses with slow-moving lines, 
can be galvanized into activity 
with an intelligently selected lead- 
er. Just where a leader will be 
found is for the individual man- 
ufacturer to decide. Manufac- 
turers who dejectedly complain of 
a dearth of products strong 
enough to use as leaders in their 
business, will often be surprised at 
the opportunities lying just below 
the surface. Where invention 


IN SIX 


fails, intention usually turns the 
trick. 
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Beech-Nut Appeals to Dealers 
to Be Square to Consumers 


The Beech-Nut Co. is advertising in 
mediums reaching the grocery trade to 
coach the dealer on the best ways and 
means of keeping customers’ confidence 
in these days of price fluctuations. In 
an advertisment published March 19, 
entitled, “The Ides of March,” it says: 

“The Ides was the name given that 
day which is now known as the fifteenth 
of March. Originally ‘to divide’ or ‘to 
half,’ it indicated the dividing period 
between Winter and Spring. The Ides 
came in time to mean a day in which 
it was unlucky to start new ventures, 
in fact, when one might expect trouble. 
And it looks as though the old oracle 
were still on the job. \ 

“While we do not believe, as did the 
ancients, that we are at the mercy of 
evil spirits, we do feel that the Ides of 
March, 1917, require special thought on 
our part, for these are certainly parlous 
times in business. Prices are here toda 
and up tomorrow. It’s a man’s ‘att: 
to keep one’s head level, and to offer 
advice is attempting a still larger job. 

“The reckless spending of today is a 
factor in forcing up prices by making 
money cheap, thereby reducing the pur- 
chasing value of a dollar. If you don’t 
believe it, ask your banker. However 
there are one or two thjngs that should 
be kept in mind. 

“First, in figuring your selling price 
remember the only sound or fair method 
is to use the replacement value as a 
basis. This protects yourself and the 
consumer, 

“Second, don’t be tempted to appar- 
ently keep your price the same by re- 
ducing the quantity or quality. It is 
sure to get you in bad with your cus- 
tomer, and it savors of trying to slip 
something over. Better come right out 
and say, ‘Madam, this now costs 30 
cents instead of 25 cents, owing to the 
increased cost of raw materials due to 
scarcity,’ or whatever the cause may 
be. Meet the proposition face to face 
and, like everything else when squarely 
met, it is not half as bad as we thought. 

“Lastly, and above all things, Keep 
up the Quality of your stock, your serv- 
ice, your store and yourself. Never al- 
low that to falter for a moment. It 
is the foundation of success. Without 
it business would indeed be in danger 
from the baleful influence of the Ides 
of March.” 


Now With Auto Accessories 
Corporation 


Kenneth Cloud, former manager of 
Photoplay Magasine, and also formerly 
associated with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing ae, is now advertising man- 
ager of the Advance Automobile Acces- 
sories Corp., of Chicago. 

Beginning late in April there will be 
a consumer campaign to run through the 
season in a national weekly. Automo- 
bile trade papers will also be used. 

e as. H. Touzalin Agency, of 
Chicago, is handling the account. 
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Public Ledger- 
London Fimies 
Cable Service 


SCORES GREAT 
NEWS BEAT 


The Public Ledger-London Times cable 
service gained a big news beat on the 
Russian revolution. Official advices from 
Petrograd to London were cabled direct 
to the Ledger Office, and gave the Public 
Ledger a bigger, better and more detailed 
story of the revolution than any other 
American newspaper. 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
NEWS SERVICE 


This is but one more example of the - 
unequaled excellence of the London 
Times’ news-gathering facilities and the 
value of the Public Ledger’s arrangement 
for securing this cable service. It gives 
to the Public Ledger the most compre- 
hensive news service in the world. 


PUBLIC 2332s LEDGER 
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For the maker of 


food products: During 
1916 The Chicago Daily 


News printed more advertising of 
food products on its six publishing — 
days a week than any other Chicago 
newspaper printed on the samedays. 
The figures (in agate lines) are: 


The Daily News (6 dni) iepr cee 256,158 lines 
The Tribune (6 days) ........ 254,168 lines 
The Herald coe!) ee 121,176 lines 
The American (Odays)........ 103,700 lines 
The Journal (Oday)... <. 6s 93,366 lines 
The Examiner (Odays)........ 89,585 lines 
The Post Ce ee 70,499 lines 


The wise food manufacturer will 
consider these figures carefully in 
planning his campaign in Chicago. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 425,000 Daily 
“Tt Covers Chicago”’ 
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How One Manufacturer Converted 
Dentists,to His National Ad- 





vertising 


Though He Advertised Discreetly and Urged Readers to Go to Their 
Dentists, a Wave of Protest Arose—How Favorable 
Sentiment Was Created 


By George B. Hynson 


BOUT two years ago the den- 
A tal manufacturing company 
with which I was connected* de- 
cided to go to the American pub- 
lic over the heads of the dental 
profession. We had a product, 
comparatively new, for filling 
teeth. It matched the teeth so per- 
fectly that many of these fillings 
could not be detected by the 
naked eye. It was felt that the 
general public was ignorant of 
this sort of dentistry, and that we 
could make a busier profession 
while selling more of our own 
product. ‘Frankly, I did not rec- 
ommend this campaign, although 
after it had been passed upon fav- 
orably, I threw my efforts into it. 

We began with a year’s contract 
with the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
averaging a half-column per is- 
sue. The idea was new, and con- 
sequently, it was given much 
thought, not only by ourselves, but 
by the staff of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. It was decided 
that I should prepare the copy, 
presumably because I was in 
close touch with the situation and 
knew the delicacy of the problem. 

The general theme was an ap- 
peal to women—that health and 
good appearance require perfect 
teeth; that dentistry has ad- 
vanced; that fillings can now be 
made that the eye cannot detect. 
Then the name of the material 
was given, concluding with the 
suggestion that those interested 
talk it over with their own den- 
tist. We were careful not to sug- 
gest that the patient should select 
the treatment. Sometimes we 


Portion of address, March 23, before 
the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia. 

*The L. D. Caulk Co., Milford, Del., 
adverteer of de Trey’s Synthetic Porce- 
ain, 
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said, “Likely your dentist is using 
it.” But we recognized that it re- 
quired the dentist’s co-operation 
before we could sell our product. 

Those advertisements were read 
by the dental profession. They 
caused a sensation. Of course, by 
direct matter sent to the dentist 
we tried to make evident that we 
were endeavoring to advance den- 
tistry in a legitimate and ethical 
way. But a wave of protest arose 
and threatened to deluge us. The 
British Dental Society met and 
by resolutions denounced our 
company’s campaign. Individual 
dentists wrote condemning us, de- 
claring they would never again 
use our products. At dental so- 
ciety meetings we were bitterly 
criticized. They said our adver- 
tising was a veiled attempt to 
compel the dentist to use our ma- 
terials; that we were teaching pa- 
tients to come in and ask for a 
particular treatment, just as they 
would go to a department store 
and demand a particular brand of 
goods, One dentist wrote ex- 
pressing his indignation. He said: 
“Three strangers have come in to- 
day, and each has asked that I 
use your material. Think of my 
patients telling me what to use.” 
I replied: “It appears that we 
have sent you three new patients 
in one day. Presumably you have 
treated them and collected your 
fees. If under these circum- 
stances you think we _ have 
wronged you or these patients, 
please let us know the extent of 
the injury.” Of course, many 
broad-minded men wrote us ap- 
proving our work, but, neverthe- 
less, the situation was becoming 
serious, A flank attack seemed de- 
sirable when we got a proper 
opening. The opening came. A 
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dental society in the West met and 
passed a set of resolutions de- 
nouncing our advertising, and pub- 
lished this in the dental journals. 

Immediately I prepared a broad- 
side and sent it to every dentist in 
the United States and Canada. 
Because of the peculiar situation 
that broadside was 100 per cent 
efficient. Things were so inter- 
esting that the whole dental pro- 
fession wanted to know what we 
had to say. It was like a lawyer’s 
brief. First, we showed that our 
advertising had been distorted and 
misquoted, and to substantiate our 
statement, we reprinted in paral- 
lel columns the condemnatory res- 
olutions and three of our adver- 
tisements. 


We denounced the committee 
for adopting these resolutions 
without notice to us. We called 


‘attention to the fact that dentists 
themselves admit that only ten 
per cent of the dental work that 
ought to be done is done; that 
dental ethics forbid the dentist 
to engage in propaganda, and that 
the dental profession was seeking 
to prohibit a manufacturer from 
giving this information. In other 
words, we tried to make evident 
that dental ethics as construed 
prevents the public from receiv- 
ing that information which is nec- 
essary to health and happiness. 
The truth of our advertisements 
was never questioned. 

This brought to our rescue a 
host of defenders and set the 
whole profession talking about us 
and our product. The advertise- 
ments had several months to run, 
and we continued them until the 
end of our contract. 

Undoubtedly, we had a great 
percentage of the profession with 
us; some did not care. But a 
considerable number. were stub- 
born and bitter, and as they were 
disposed to harp on this theme at 
dental conventions, we decided to 
go no further with it. For, as I 
said previously, to do a satisfac- 
tory business it is necessary to 
sell to a majority of the profes- 
sion and it is dangerous to offend 
even a small minority. 

Did it pay? I am inclined to 
think it did. It centered the minds 
of the whole profession on us and 
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our products. The bitterness died 
out and sales largely increased. 
But at one stage we were licked; 
it was the flank movement that 
pulled us through. 

Like every other advertising 
problem, successful dental adver- 
tising requires a knowledge of 
psychology. One must keep con- 
stantly in mind the nature of the 
dentist, his training and his work. 
He represents a selected class. 
Every man in practice has been 
required to have a high-school ed- 
ucation, to spend at least three 
years in a dental college and to 
pass a state board examination. 
His training has been partly scien- 
tific and partly mechanical. The 
mechanical part is delicate and 
artistic. He works in precious 
metals and is required to do things 
that are of more refinement than 
the jeweler. Often as a side issue or 
as a hobby he does creditable bits 
of sculpture, paints landscapes or. 
designs odd pieces of jewelry. 

How must we appeal to such a 
man? Flamboyant advertising is 
effective with only a small propor- 
tion. Some knowledge of the den- 
tist’s needs is imperative. Great 
splashes of color offend his artis- 
tic sense. The appeal must carry 
a certain refinement. True, there 
are exceptions, but the advertiser 
must strike an average, and it 
must be a high average. For 
while the obscure dentist buys 
materials, yet those dentists who 
conduct dental colleges, edit den- 
tal journals and address dental 
societies set the standards. When 
we remember that any line of 
goods and the policy of any den- 
tal manufacturer may come up for 
discussion at any dental meeting, 
and the proceedings be published 
broadcast in the dental journals, 
it will be seen that the writer of 
dental advertising must not only 
use his wits and exercise all the 
taste he can command, but he 
must not overlook the fact that all 
technical matter will undergo the 
scrutiny of experts. 

Every advertising proposition 
has its peculiarities and its ¢om- 
plexities. Dental advertising’ re- 
quires the application of. the best 
general principles of publicity to- 
gether with some peculiarly its own. 




















A Catalogue That Is Filed Auto- 
matically 


Manufacturer Binds Bulletins in Separate Folders, Each of Which Is 
Indexed for Filing 


| Syed one separate and distinct 
products are manufactured 
by the National Metal Molding 
Company, of Pittsburgh. All come 
under the general classification of 
electrical conduits and fittings, 
but they are intended nevertheless 
for different uses. Architects are 
interested in those conduits which 
enter into building construction, 
but not in those for the wiring 
of automobiles. Conversely, auto- 
mobile engineers are not interest- 
ed in building materials. 

To send out a complete cata- 
logue would be useless and expen- 
sive, and would be an annoyance 
to a large number of recipients. 
The company’s problem was to 
determine upon the best form of 


sectional catalogues, each devoted 
to a particular line. How it is 
being solved will be of interest 
to other manufacturers who are 
face to face with a similar diffi- 
culty. 

First of all, it was determined 
to make the separate catalogues 
and leaflets of a size suited for 
filing in a vertical cabinet. The 
American Institute of Architects 
has expressed a preference for 
this size—8'4xll_ inches—giving 
these reasons in support of its 
choice: 

“Tt permits letters containing 
valuable information and data to 
be attached to pamphlets as part 
of the reference. 

“Space is provided for illustra- 
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tions and detailed drawings on a 
scale large enough to be really 
useful. 

“One 8%x11-inch page will gen- 


erally carry as much matter as . 


two pages of 6x9-inch size. This 
saves one-half in filing space, a 
matter of utmost importance.” 

Further “General Suggestions” 
are made by the Institute as fol- 
lows: 

“Avoid the use of heavy covers 
—they invite destruction on ac- 
count of their bulk and offer no 
adequate return for their extra 
cost. 

“Avoid any changes from the 
dimensions 84x11 inches, as mat- 
ter which is smaller than that 
size is likely to be overlooked. 

“Avoid the use of one pamphlet 
for the description of materials 
of different character.” 

The feature of the catalogue of 
the National Metal Molding Com- 
pany which differentiates it from 
other catalogues, however, is that 
each separate bulletin is bound in 
a separate standard correspond- 
ence folder, suitably indexed. 


THE IDEA BACK OF THE FOLDER- 
CATALOGUE 


“A catalogue is issued,” said F. 
S. Montgomery, advertising man- 
ager of the company, “for the 
purpose of placing in the hands of 
possitle or prospective purchas- 
ers ‘of materials as complete in- 
formation conczrning such mate- 
rials, their uses, etc., as possible. 
It will be generally admitted that 
if a catalogue is not properly filed 
and readily accessible when it is 
desired to refer thereto it does 
not, to the best advantage, serve 
the purpose for which intended. 

“With the many varying sizes 
and shapes in which catalogues 
have been published, it has been 
practically impossible to maintain 
a uniform and convenient filing 
system. In my own office, for in- 
stance, I have some several hun- 
dred catalogues. These are of 


every conceivable size and shape, 
and it is exceedingly difficult to 
file them so as to have them at all 
times readily accessible. 

“Thus far we have issued three 
of the bulletins bound in folders, 


and shall issue eight additional, 
ranging in volume from one to 
one hundred pages, as rapidly as 
necessary revisions can be made.” 

The folders of the National 
Metal Molding Company conform 
in all respects to the recommenda- 
tions of the architects and have 
the advantage of being self-in- 
dexed. On the right end of the 
top margin of each is printed the 
company name and on the left 
end the name of the special bulle- 
tin contained therein—“Locknuts 
and Bushings,” “Non-Metallic 
Flexible Conduit” or “Rigid Steel 
Conduit.” Each bulletin is dated 
and numbered, and the number 
of the bulletin cancelled is also 
shown. 

The new system is “sold” to 
those receiving the bulletins in 
these brief paragraphs, appearing 
on the front of each folder. 


The proper filing of catalogues has 
always been a problem. The varying 
sizes and — in which catalogues 
have been published has made it almost 
impossible to maintain a uniform and 
convenient filing system. While loose- 
leaf catalogues have their advantages, 
these are offset by the time required 
to insert new sheets; it is unreasonable 
to expect the trade to take this time, 
and unless a loose-leaf catalogue is kept 
up to date, it is worse than useless. 

We have, therefore, been giving very 
careful consideration to this subjct, and 
have decided to present to you the data 
on our various products in the form of 
separate bulletins on each, each bulletin 
bound in a correspondence folder, prop- 
erly indexed for filing, either according 
to materials or the name of the manu- 
facturer, and of a size to fit any stand- 
ard vertical letter-file. 

We believe that you will find this a 
convenient and accessible form for fil- 
ing, and trust that you will have fre- 
quent occasion to refer to this and 
other bulletins, as issued, for the pur- 
gee of placing orders for “National 

roducts.’ 


Advantage is taken of the first 
inside page of each folder to drive 
home a talking point for the sub- 
ject of that particular bulletin. 
“How Conduit Specifications 
Should Be Written” is the head- 
ing of one of these advertise- 
ments. Then appears the follow- 
ing: 

“All conduits used in this work must 
be sherardized or galvanized on both 
interior and exterior surfaces, both of 
which surfaces shall be further protected 
by coatings of a transparent and acid- 
proof enamel over the sherardized or 
galvanized surfaces.” 
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STERLING: 


(Adjective) 


Genuine, of excellent quality; 
conforming to the highest stand- 
ard; of full value.—Webster’s 
Revised Unabridged Dictionary, 


DOMINATING 
its field in purchasin 
ability per family | 
yet at lowest advertis- 
ing cost per thousand. 








H. R. REED 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


odays 
Housewife 


461 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Member National Periodical Association 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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—the Baby Number of The Mother's 
Magazine is vita! to half a million mothers 
who know they can depend upon its 
authority. 


Forms close May 5 























There’s but one conduit which will 
come up to these specifications—Sherar- 
duct, and Sherarduct costs no more 
than any other high-grade conduit 
treated with zinc alone and on the out- 
side only. It’s the cheapest in the end 
and costs less to install. 

A feature of the folder-cata- 
logues that will no doubt be ap- 
preciated is that each folder al- 
lows ample space for the filing 
of correspondence or additional 
data. If you, an architect, are 
seeking information upon lock- 
nuts and bushings, the folder is 
promptly found in the file and 
there is the descriptive bulletin 
and price-list, together with all the 
correspondence you have had with 
the National company on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Montgomery states that 
three large Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers of electrical material have 
already expressed their intention 
of adopting the plan of binding 
their catalogues in folders; one 
already has such a bulletin on the 
press. 

It would seem that many other 
manufacturers might borrow the 
idea to their own advantage and 
to the convenience of their cus- 
tomers. 





Brazilian Publishers Are 
Cautious 


Brazilian newspaper publishers are ac- 
customed to deal, man to man, either 
with the advertiser himself or with some 
authorized agent that he may have in 
Rio de Janeiro. According to A. L 
Gottschalk, United States Consul Gen- 
eral at Rio, “decided interest has been 
shown within the past six months by 
some American advertising agencies, in 
Brazilian newspapers as a medium for 
advertising American products. The ad- 
——e agent, however, usually gives 
up the field here, complaining that noth- 
ing can be done with the Brazilian press, 
which apparently makes to all inquiries 
the reply that it is not the custom here 
to print newspaper advertisements ex- 
cept for cash paid in advance before 
each insertion.” 


Death of Col. Wm. C. Hunter 


Colonel William C. Hunter of the 
Hunter Service senate Kansas_ City, 
died March 18, at Emmett, Idaho. 
Among the older generation of adver- 
tising men he was well known. Previ- 
ous to going into business for himself, 
Mr. Hunter was for twelve years adver- 
tising manager of Boyce’s Weeklies, 
The Saturday Blade and the Chicago 
Ledger. 
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Increase of 
Selling Through “Irreg- 
ular Channels” 





One Reason Alleged Is That a 
New Manufacturer Can Quickly 
Get on His Feet by Getting Out- 
lets Through Chain Stores, Etc.— 
Other Authorities Disagree With 
This View 

RREGULAR?” selling by man- 
ufacturers is on the increase. 

By irregular is meant departure 

from the usual method of selling 

to the jobber, who sells the re- 
tailer, who sells the consumer. 

This statement is founded upon 
evidence produced before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission during its 
investigation of the advertising 
and selling of food specialties. 
This investigation was of wide 
scope and was incidental to its 
consideration of the “complaint” 
against the competitive methods 
of the Shredded Wheat Co. 

More and more manufacturers 
are represented as having nowa- 
days a “mixed” policy. Unwilling 
to cut loose from the jobbers who 
relieve them of all such expenses 
as that involved in warehousing, 
the subdivision of packages, etc., 
the manufacturers, in many in- 
stances feel that they cannot af- 
ford to make the sacrifice of an 
absolute and unwavering refusal 
to release their products to any 
irregular channels. 

Special conditions in some in- 
stances have brought pressure to 
bear upon advertisers who might 
not have yielded to the ordinary 
strain of competition. For ex- 
ample, it has been represented to 
the commission that there are cer- 
tain sections of the country where 
the irregular buyers are so nu- 
merous and so powerful that they 
simply cannot be ignored. Thus, 
in some localities there is repre- 
sented to be such a concentration 
of retailers under one head that 
they have developed what one in- 
formant characterized as “an 
economy of their own,” and are in 
a position to compel almost all 
manufacturers to compromise. 
This state of affairs has been 
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cited to the Trade Commissioners 
in explanation of how it is that 
concerns such as Kellogg and the 
Shredded Wheat Company that 
ordinarily shun irregular chan- 
nels and stand by the jobbers 
make occasional exceptions to their 
established policy. 

Interpreting the “variations” of 
selling policy “all the way between 
the two extremes” to which man- 
ufacturers have been forced by 
economic conditions, Ellis L. 
Howland, grocery editor of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, 
and formerly with the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co., adduced 
that many a manufacturer, rather 
than take the penalty of non- 
co-operation will sell to irregulars. 
He expressed it thus: “In order 
not to penalize himself he throws 
consistency overboard rather than 
a market.” At that, he is insistent 
that a divided policy, whereby a 
manufacturer sells partly through 
wholesale grocers and partly to 
retailers direct is neither thorough- 
ly ethical nor successful. In the 
end it will prove disastrous, he 
believes. 


A TEMPORARY MEASURE TO GET 
QUICK DISTRIBUTION 


Ii has come out in connection 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s research that another rea- 
son for the increase in irregular 
selling is found in the opportunity 
offered by the augmented number 
of irregular outlets for the manu- 
facturer who wishes to get quick- 
ly on his feet with a new prod- 
uct. Thus it came about that 
President Ross of the Ross Food 
Company, although his training 
had been with Kellogg, Shredded 
Wheat and other concerns that 
are consistent in their relations 
with jobbers, decided, in launch- 
ing his present enterprise, to 
pin his faith to the irregular 
buyers. 

His idea was, according to the 
testimony of associates, that the 
chain stores and other irregular 
buyers would forthwith give him 
an outlet for 50,000 cases per year 
of his new breakfast food—a de- 
mand that would immediately 


carry his business into a success- 
ful degree of development with- 
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out the necessity for any adver- - 

tising whatever in the earlier 
stages of the undertaking. That, 
seemingly, was not, however, to 
be a perraanent policy in the case 
of Mr. Ross. There were inti- 
mations that ultimately he in- 
tended to advertise and, as one 
witness put it, “would correct the 
error of his youth” by overcoming 
the opposition of the jobbers. 

The logic of manufacturer Ross 
to the effect that early reliance on 
irregular channels puts off the day 
of advertising expenditure, must, 
presumably, be explained by the 
circumstance that in the case of 
his specialty the chain stores, etc., 
were supposed to be eagerly wait- 
ing for just such an offering that 
could be placed in competition 
with an established product that 
had theretofore held a monopoly. 
Generally speaking, if we may ac- 
cept the opinions of the experts 
summoned by the Trade Commis- 
sion, distribution via irregular 
channels requires heavier invest- 
ments in advertising and more ef- 
fort in salesmanship. “There is 
something to overcome not faced 
in distribution in the regular way,” 
was one estimate. 

Trade Commission inquisitors 
have been told that Procter & 
Gamble took to the retailers 
not from motives of economy, 
but by reason of a desire to 
keep more closely in touch with 
their goods and with competitive 
conditions. In the case of Heinz 
and the National Biscuit Com- 
pany there was ascribed the 
motive attributed to Procter & 
Gamble with the further ambi- 
tion to “keep an eye on the quality 
of the goods.” In order to get 
close to their ultimate market and 
to provide for the prompt replace- 
ment of any goods that might 
deteriorate with age, these adver- 
tisers were portrayed as willing to 
assume all the responsibilities of 
individual solicitation, shipments 
in small quantities, carrying of 
credits, etc., supposed to be in- 
volved in the system of selling 
direct to the retailers, and to face 
the resentment of jobbers who do 
not regard as “fair” the discounts 
allowed the wholesaler under this 
system. 
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In Wisconsin, every 
Sixth Home, where the 
population is less than 
five thousand, is a paid 
subscriber to The People’s 
Popular Monthly. 


We cover the small town 
field of the middle west 
and we cover it thoroughly. 





The People’s Popular Monthly 
Guaranteed 750,000 net paid 
Des Moines, Iowa 








Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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7,0000,000 Farm Fam- 
ilies Use 35,000,000 
Barrels of Flour 


= Annually 
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The real market for flour is the farm home. 


The average farm family uses five barrels—a thousand pounds—of 
flour each year. 


The average city family uses less than one sack—one hundred 
pounds—in a year. 


All the bread, biscuits, pies, cakes, doughnuts and dumplings eaten 
on the farm are baked there by the farm woman. 


Most of the bread and pastry used in the city is manufactured by 
the bakers. 


The Farm Woman 
Decides The Brand 


Whether flour, breakfast food, coffee, bacon or any other food 
product, the farm woman is absolute autocrat as to what brands 
come into her kitchen and are served on her table. 


You can convince 750,000 farm women of the 


merits of your brand through The Farmer's Wife, the only magazine 
published exclusively for farm women—the only magazine one 
hundred per cent of whose subscribers are food buy ers. 


THE 
FARMERS WIFE 
A WOMANS FARM JOURNAL 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building, 381 Fourth Ave. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















Member Standard Farm Paper Assoctatton Member Audit Bureau of Circulaiions 

















Says Over-Capitalization Will 
Follow Excess Profits Tax 


Senator Sherman Points Out Unfair Effect Upon Owners of Trade- 
Marked Goods 


N an editorial in the March 15 

issue of Printers’ Ink, the 
point was made that the new 
excess profits tax discriminates 
against advertising by lowering 
the value of good will and. taxing 
all earnings of corporations and 
co-partnerships when in excess of 
the sum of $5,000, and 8 per cent 
of the capital actually invested. 
It was made clear that the value 
of good will which was bought 
and paid for by advertising is not 
regarded as capital upon which a 
fair return may be earned. 

A striking confirmation of this 
point was furnished by Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, Senator from Illi- 
nois. In a speech delivered before 
the Senate on February 23, but 
not printed in the Congressional 
Record until March 15, it is 
pointed out that the excess profits 
tax puts a premium on excessive 
capitalization of future enter- 
prises. If a trade-mark is capital- 
ized at an amount sufficient to 
cover anticipated good will, it is 
easy to see that this good will 
is then included in capital actually 
invested and 8 per cent may be 
earned on it, besides $5,000, with- 
out subjecting the concern to the 
excess profits tax. Such question- 
able overcapitalization, it was 
pointed out, would be very diffi- 
cult for the Government to pre- 
vent. 

In driving his points home, 
Senator Sherman said: 

“Take a trade-mark as an illus- 
tration of the injustice of the 
valuation method which evidently 
is intended to be followed by the 
department the way this bill is 
written. 

“A certain corporation exists 
whose original investment when 
the corporation was formed, 20 
years ago, as shown by the par 
value of capital stock turned in, 
was slightly less than $1,000,000. 
It has already established, by 25 
years’ advertising, a 


valuable 
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trade-mark under which its goods 
were sold. During the last 20 
years it has spent anywhere from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 a year in 
advertising to maintain and en- 
hance the value of its trade-mark. 
The actual tangible assets turned 
in, besides the trade-mark, were, 
however, about $1,000,000. The 
corporation was capitalized at $20,- 
000,000. The stock of the corpor- 
ation during the whole period has 
never been below par, and stands 
to-day somewhat above par. This 
corporation will probably pay on 
the 50-cent excise tax on each 
$1,000 capital $10,000 a year. It 
has for some years paid 6 per cent 
on $10,000,000 of its capital stock, 
called preferred, and 8 or 10 per 
cent on the common stock. While 
called upon to pay upon the basis 
of the full value of its $20,000,000 
excise tax under the revenue bill, 
it will be allowed 8 per cent on 
the exemption only on the actual 
cash paid in 20 years ago, and 
some estimate as to the then value 
of the trade-mark, if that can be 
considered a tangible asset at the 
time the trade-mark was trans- 
ferred to the corporation. While 
enormous sums of money, prob- 
ably $15,000,000, have since actually 
been invested in the maintenance 
and development of the trade- 
mark value of the corporation on 
which its entire business is based, 
this was charged on the books as 
an advertising expenditure, and it 
was never set aside as earned sur- 
plus or undivided profits, which 
were paid back into the business. 


A CASE IN POINT 


“Before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, during 
the tariff discussion, testimony 
was given by an old gentleman, 
that his father, 60 years before, 
had started a business on $1,000 
capital, and all rights, title, and 
interest were finally transferred to 
a corporation, after 20’ years, for 
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$50,000. That all profits were put 
back, except reasonable dividends ; 
the business had extended through- 
out the world; and in building up 
the business a community had 
grown up, and the corporation was 
now capitalized for $6,000,000, 
which the old gentleman stated 
was very conservative, as no esti- 
mate was made for a good will, 
which the high quality of the 
wares and the trade-marks had 
established throughout the world, 
and which probably equaled, and 
which had practically cost, as much 
as the actual productive features 
of the business. 

“Under section 202 of the 
revenue bill this old gentleman’s 
corporation, unless by some sys- 
tem of bookkeeping it had an- 
ticipated by 40 years the revenue 
measure, would have to go back 
to the original $50,000, if not to 
the original $1,000 with which the 
business started, in claiming its 8 
per cent exemption. A modern 
corporation, however carefully 
formed, with an investment of 
$1,000,000 cash and several mil- 
lion dollars in patent rights, which 
appear to be, but might not be, 
valuable, would be able to escape 
taxation entirely, unless it was 
paying an excess of 8 per cent on 
its total capital.” 

APPRAISAL OF GOOD WILL 

Earlier in his speech Senator 
Sherman pointed out the diffi- 
culties in the way of the gov- 
ernment’s appraising trade-marks 
capitalized by concerns formed 
after the passage of the bill. He 
said in part: 

“T might take a publishing com- 
pany. Some publishing companies 
make very large returns in the 
aggregate, but if measured by 
capitalization the rates of divi- 
dends are very moderate and some 
of them low. This is because the 
copyrights of publications, the 
good will of the companies, have 
been capitalized at the time the 
companies were formed, and capi- 
talized at a very large sum of 
money. In some instances the 
payment of 3 per cent on the 
capitalization involved would be 
more than the 8 per cent, possibly, 
of a more conservative valuation. 
The difficulty arises again on the 


difference of opinion, and the un- 
certainty naturally growing out of 
it, when the values of assets of 
this kind are to be fixed. The 
good will is an intangible asset, 
and still, where it exists, every- 
one knows that it possesses a cash 
value. The difficulty for the gen- 
eral public, or for the employees 
of a Government department, or 
the head of a department, is to 
estimate what the good will is 
worth. No one knows it except 
those who conduct the business. 

“I might think the good will of 
a business was worth nothing. My 
neighbor might differ from me. 
He might have superior means of 
information. He would know 
what the business was for a given 
period. He would know the ex- 
penses of conducting the business. 
To him it would have that value, 
because he knows how much it 
will earn; and the public outside, 
knowing the value of the mer- 
chandise with a fixed name, con- 
tinue to buy it so long as the 
business is conducted. 

“The Government undertakes to 
fix the actual cash value of good 
will; and ultimately it must come 
to that, in many instances. Take 
the supposed publishing company. 
Consider some of the popular 15- 
cent magazines. The good will of 
those magazines is worth some- 
thing. It has a cash value. They 
are found all over the country. 
Every news-stand exposes them 
for sale. In like manner, the more 
expensive ones have a name that 
makes them a current asset. The 
name of the North American 
Review is worth something be- 
yond all the physical plant, beyond 
even the earnings of the company 
that publishes it. It has a value 
because of its long term of serv- 
ing the public with certain high- 
class reading matter. If anyone 
were to undertake to fix the value 
of the North American Review— 
and I take this because it is a 
kind of a periodical that is not 
so generally bought—if anyone 
were to undertake to fix its good 
will, there would be the widest 
divergence of opinion. Even the 
owners or the shareholders in the 
company might differ from each 
other as to what it is worth.” 
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Getting 6000 Agents in Tune with 
the Advertising 


How the Stark Brothers’ Nurseries Are Attempting to Do It in Their New 
Spring Campaign 


A® a rule all nursery cam- 
paigns seem to come out of 
the same spigot, and there is lit- 
tle about them in the way of sug- 
gestions for advertisers in other 
lines. Stark Brothers’ spring 
campaign, however, seems to be 
an exception. Judging from ad- 
vance proofs, there are at least 
three features of this advertising 
which are capable of wide adapta- 
tion, and which will be of special 
interest to the advertiser who 
finds it difficult to enthuse his 
salesmen over the advertising. 

The foremost of these fea- 
tures is the manner in which 
they are playing up their repre- 
sentatives in the advertising, 
and more particularly the way 
they are in turn playing up this 
feature to their representatives, 
of whom they claim to have 
over 6,000. Due to the fact 
that these agents are mostly 
commissidn men, and not di- 
rectly concerned with the suc- 
cess of the company, it has 
been a hard matter to get them 
really to put their shoulders to 
the national advertising done 
by the company. Of course, 
there have been agents who 
were shrewd enough to ap- 
preciate the money-making op- 
portunities they could derive 
from the advertising as a di- 





have a new meaning; it would 
have a point of contact which had 
hitherto not existed. In turning 
this thought over it was decided 
that this could be very easily done, 
simply by taking one angle of the 
former campaigns and _ bearing 
down on it particularly hard. 
The angle selected was the service 
idea, which we all talk about a lot, 
but which very few of us seem to 
know how to put to work selling 
our goods. For years Stark Bros. 


had been telling their salesmen 
that their success depended on 








YX know the four big secrets of 

successful fruit growing that have 

} if made thousands of farmers rich. They are defi- 

/ nite, practical, sysematic, certain ways of going 
at frait growing to make it pay big money. 


STARK BRO’S Nurseries 


REMEMBER THE NAME OF THE TOWN 


101 Years at LOUISIANA, MO. 


have worked them out from the experience 


with their sure-to-grow 
the nursery to you, freight prepaid. The Pour '¢ Sree of Suoceee 
fal Fruit it Growing are yours if you write ms TUDAY. 


JOHN DOE, Mith Millville, Illinois. 
Orchard Adviser and Salesman for 
STARK BRO’S Nurseries of Louisiana, Missouci, 








rect sales aid. But the Stark 
representatives as a whole are 
no different from any other 
representatives, and the man- 
agement found it hard to bring 
home to them the real significance 
of the advertising so far as their 
individual sales were concerned. 
This year it occurred to the 
management that if they could 
only devise some plan whereby 
their national advertising, which 
appears in a list of some thirty 
publications this spring, could ad- 
vertise the agent as well as the 
company, the salesmen would take 
notice. 


EVERY 


“Our” advertising would ‘~ 





SALESMAN IS MADE AN “ORCHARD 
ADVISER” IN THE ADVERTISING 


their ability to serve a prospec- 
tive buyer. This idea has been 
steadily fostered by their house- 
organ, and by providing salesmen 
with blue-prints of orchard ar- 
rangements, etc. The salesman 
absorbed this educational work as 
a matter of course. They got 
used to being referred to as serv- 
ice men. The company got used 
to thinking of them as service 
men. In fact, the service idea be- 
came an accepted condition. 
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While searching around for 
some peg to hang a strong sales- 
man’s appeal to, somebody hit on 
this commonplace, every-day, 
overworked service factor in the 
sales plan. So they took the serv- 
ice idea down from its pigeon- 
hole, dusted it off, and gave it a 
new suit of clothes. A _ special 
issue of the house-organ came 
out, explaining to the salesman 
that the company was going to 
advertise him. The big ads which 
they were going to use would 
urge the people to hold off from 
buying until they had consulted a 
Stark Brothers’ Orchard Adviser. 
Special mailing pieces were being 
prepared, carrying the caption 
“There is a man coming.” News- 
paper advertisements were pre- 
pared to be run in the local papers 
by each salesman, which bore 
down hard on the salesman, and 
made the company secondary. It 
was pointed out in the literature 
explaining this adviser plan to the 
salesman that: “Your territory 


needs you as its Orchard Ad- 


viser. It needs a man like you 
who understands the principles of 
fruit growing, who is awake to 
the wonderful profits that can be 
made in this field, and who can 
persuade the farmer to plant good 
stock. In such a way you will be 
a public benefactor and you will 
actually be worth a million dollars 
to your section.” 

The company’s thought in tak- 
ing this attitude was to interest 
its salesmen in the big, broad 
service idea which must underlay 
every success in business. The 
reason that so many salesmen are 
only half-successes is that they do 
not appreciate the service they are 
doing to those thev serve. This 
side of. business has never been 
pointed out to them. Their com- 
munications from the house have 
usually been along the lines of 
getting the orders and making 
more money. But the company 
feels that if it can saturate its 
salesmen with the service to the 
community idea it will materially 
add to their sales because of the 
confidence-creating atmosphere 
which they will unconsciously give 
to their solicitation. 


INK 


But the main reason why the 
company is bearing down on this 
phase of the salesman’s work is 
that it fits in nicely with their plan 
of featuring the agents in the 
advertising. It is a well-known 
fact that you can usually get more 
out of a man by praising him to 
others than you can by taking the 
other course. The company has 
gone on public ‘record with a 
statement that Stark salesmen are 
more than ordinary orchard sales- 
men, they are actually advisers. 
And the salesmen have seen the 
advertising in which the company 
says it. They have even arranged 
to run ads that say it in their own 
local papers. What would be more 
natural than that the salesman 
would appreciate that he must live 
up to his reputation, and if he 
doesn’t know as much as he should, 
make a serious effort to find out? 

Anticipating this effect, the 
nurserymen have ‘provided their 
salesmen with literature on their 
nursery planting, and their service 
department stands ready further 
to assist and back these 6,000 
representatives up. The salesmen 
have been told just what they 
should know, and on what points 
they can make themselves of great- 
est value to the community. 
Whether the sales force will 
arise to the opportunity remains to 
be seen. But if the salesmen can be 
induced to live up to the stand- 
ard which the company has set for 
them in the advertising, and be- 
cause they have been made a 
pivotal factor in the campaign put 
their shoulder to the wheel, it 
should have a decidedly favorable 
effect on 1917 sales. But re- 
gardless of what the sales 
force does, the general idea 
of introducing the sales serv- 
ice idea into the advertising, and 
using it as a club to develop better 
salesmen has possibilities. So has 
the Stark plan of pointing out to 
its salesmen their value to the 
community, and the broad scope 
of the service they are rendering. 
While both of these ideas are as 
old, if not older, than the hills, 
they are both devices which might 
well lend themselves to a wider 
use. 
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HE loyalty of ““Corman- 
Cheltenham” clients is a very 
impressive as well as gratifying fact. 


We have only seventeen accounts 
(averaging a trifle tess than $46,000 
each), but they are happy, satished, 
growing. 

There is a very close and intimate re- 
lationship between these advertiszrs and 
their agent. They rejoice at the sub- 
stantial progress our business ts making. 

Admitting that we have been helpful 
to him, nearly every customer of this 
House has within the past month offered 
his services in any practical way in the 
securing of additional clients for us. 

If you want to know about our serv- 
ices, ask us or any of our clients—you'll 
get the truth from us and the same thing 
from them. 





CORMAN ema COMPANY 


Counsel -Adverlixing Service 


1LEAST 36TH canoe 
NEW YORK 
Established 1897 
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OVER SIX MILLION 
East of the Mississippi 


—is the number of Adult Motion Picture 
Theatre goers who, after May Ist, 1917 
will pay from 10c to 25c admission to 
the 1,000 Better Class Neighborhood 
Theatres on the screens of which Screen 
Advertising Photoplays will be shown in 
the course of all performances. 


You are not only interested in, but welcome Facts 
about a merchandising service which assures be- 


tween 75% and 100% efficiency, 


The organization of Screen Advertising, Inc. was 
completed and financed at Washington February 
10th, 1917. Since that date 351 Better Class 
Theatres have signed our contract providing for 
the showing of 200 feet of Miniature Advertising 
Photoplays at all performances. These will be 
real photoplays, not animated cartoons, and will 
show in an interesting and artistic manner 
Nationally Advertised Products in Actual Use. 


By May Ist we will have at least one Theatre 
under contract in almost every city of 5,000 and 
over population east of the Mississippi. Our 
actual average attendance figures today, 
March 22nd, are 2,188,900. 
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We are building slowly and carefully. 


When we are ready with our full service we will 
offer to National Advertisers a solid advertising 
investment involving : 


Permanency and Stability 
6,000,000 Adult Circulation 


This Circulation Proven 











Maximum Reader Interest 





Maximum Dealer Interest 





Maximum Buying Power 





coupled with a service department that will urge 
local dealers to properly display your products 
at the time they are shown in our theatres. 


Each step in our progress and the details of our 
proposition will be laid before you each week 
in PRINTERS’ INK. 


We will not ask for a contract until our 
structure is completed 


General Offices and Studio 


Washington, D. C. 
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When the 170,000 subscribers to a magazine trust it 
so completely as to give a third of a million dollars in 
1916 to the cause it pleads—that periodical’s reader- 
confidence needs no advocate. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE offers you this fertile 
field to till—170,000 homes, the best part of America’s 
seventeen million Catholics. It offers more. To certain 
advertisers in May and June issues will be extended 
the full benefits of its effective Co-operation Plan. 


A Direct Sales-Path to 


2,310 Institutions 


The product of the participant in this Plan will be 
personally recommended by EXTENSION MAGA- 
ZINE to the buying heads of the 2,310 most prosper- 
ous Catholic Institutions of America. A valuable 
and permanent Catholic Buyer’s Guide will contain 
his largest ‘advertisement, a four-hundred word 
description of his product and a return post card. 
Other features will’ aid in making the Plan excep- 
tionally resultful. Write today for the full details. 


Copy for Guide must be sent in by April 5th, when forms c/ose. 


Exransion MacHeamne 


“More than 170,000 subscribers, the cream of 
America’s 17,022,879 Catholics.” 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr. LEE & WILLIAMSON JAMES K. BOYD 
General Manager Eastern Representatives Advertising Manager 


‘General Offices: 223 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
, Eastern Advertising Offices: Flatiron Building, NEW YORK CITY 


Member Audit Bureau. of Circulations 
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“If Meat Make My Neighbor 
to Offend” 


New Yorx City, March 12, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue for March 8 I note a 
letter signed by Martin Horrell—per- 
haps one should boldly call him Mart, 
inasmuch as he adopts the pseudo-genial 
attitude toward Mr. Kiser by dubbing 
him Sam. Mr. Horrell appears as advo- 
catus diaboli; or The Adversary, as we 
find him called in that admirable bit_of 
dramatic writing, the Book of Job. He 
brings with him some luggage of learn- 
ing; and his credo is the now familiar 
one so well phrased by William Blake as 
‘Dam braces, bless relaxes.” Mr. Hor- 
rell may apply that to his personal ethic 
if he so choose; but why should he seek 
to add a new element of chaos to Chi- 
cagoese English? We protest. 

am, we think, has the angels on his 
side. If we could banish the split in- 
finitive forevermore, not only from ad- 
vertising copy but from all written Eng- 
lish, it would be a cause for building 
bonfires. I don’t know what Professor 
Krapp or Mr. Horrell may mean by 
“modern English,” but I do know that 
to pry apart the constituent portions of 
an infinitive and wedge foreign mate- 
rial into the gap is a bit of linguistic 
barbarity and ought to be _ prohibited 
by international law. If Mr. Horrell 
uotes me Krapp, I shall quote him 
enung, who is quite modern enough, 
and, I fancy, as good an authority as 
most. Says Genung (“The Practical 
Elements of Rhetoric”): ‘‘The infinitive 
should not be divided by an adverb be- 
tween the preposition to and the verb. 
The adverb belongs to the whole ex- 
pression, and should therefore stand 
either before or after, not in the midst 
of it.” That is explicit and sensible, 
and it undoubtedly represents the best 
standards of written English. 

It is quite beside the mark to bolster 
up a bad usage with the prestige of 
great names. hy, for example, ad- 
duce Dr. Johnson? Dr. Johnson had 
many another defect of style, too; and 
his table manners were wretched; and 
he bit his nails. He was acutely 
ashamed of his gaucheries, and would 
never have thought of exalting them 
to criteria for his disciples. .We value 
Dr. Johnson for the vast and splendid 
sum-total of what he was—perhaps the 
most nearly representative Englishman; 
not because he split infinitives or made 
animal noises when he ate. It is rather 
_taking a mean advantage to use the 
lapses of such writers as a precedent; 
for it proves nothing except that those 
writers were fallible. ey allowed 
the looser custom of spoken speech to 
invade the order and exactitude of 
written speech. 

cannot admit that Mr. Horrell’s 
final “‘clincher” gets us any further 
along. Many poets revised and re-re- 
vised their verses through long periods 
of years, and left them worse than when 
they began. The first intuitive form 
of expression was admittedly the bet- 
ter; and to-day the critic can only 
wonder. Furthermore, Mr. Horrell 
probably knows that Macaulay’s literary 
sense was not remarkable for its fine- 


ness. His style is impressive for its 
mass and glittering movement, not for 
its subtle care. This — to every- 
thing he ever did, whether in prose or 
in verse. 

A good rule for the young copy- 
writer is: Don’t split infinitives. You 
don’t need to; and you’re not Shakes- 
peare, or anybody like that, to go 
slinging double superlatives and other 
things around the linguistic lot. 

G Bryan. 


Farm Boys to Help Sell Corn 
Seed 


C. Ray Moore, of Kellerton, Iowa, is 
advertising for boys on farms to join 
a “Corn 'Club” and compete for prizes 
offered for the i» crops of corn. 
For several years Mr. Moore has been 
engaged in corn-breeding work. He 


thus describes the purpose of the Corn 
Club: 


“The boys’. contest has been launched 
for two reasons: First, it has been such 
a short time since I myself was an awk- 
ward country boy, with all a country 
boy’s dreams and unwhispered atnbi- 
tions, that I am vitally interested in 
farm boys;—-I want every one of them 
to get a right start, if possible. 

“Second: I believe that a host of 
farm boys, with substantial rewards to 
work for, will at meg an average yield 
of corn never before ceureiahet in any 
yield test. I purpose to collect data 
showing methods of soil ogee and 
cultivation used by the boys; to adver- 
tise widely the unusual average yield 
attained by these boys as an evidence of 
the high yielding character of my seed; 
to make these contests an annual fea- 
ture, make friends with thousands of 
farm boys who will be prospective cus- 
tomers in future years; to build up a 
permanent selling organization among 
the most aggressive boys in each neigh- 
borhood, paying them a liberal commis- 
sion for selling my seed to their fathers 
and _ neighbors.” 

bout a dozen farm papers are being 
used to get in touch with the boys. 


Commercial Art Exhibit in 


Indianapolis 

Over 100 subjects are being shown in 
an exhibit of commercial art in the 
offices of the Russel M. Seeds Company, 
Indianapolis. In the exhibit is being 
shown work by Maxfield Parrish, Frank 
X. and J. C. Leyendecker, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Coles Phillips, Worth 
Brehm, Orson Lowell, W enda, 
Valentine Sandberg, Norman _ Price, 
Wildhack, Helen Dryden, R. L. Koners- 
man, Robert F. King, and many others. 
Many of the periodicals and leading 
commercial studios of the country con- 
tributed to the exhibition. 


Owen with A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany 


O. A. Owen, formerly promotion man- 
ager of Loney’ Housewife and before 
that of Good Housekeeping, has been 
appointed publicity manager of the 
A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. 
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Advertising Ready to Be Draft- 
ed for Service 


Maurin ApveRTISING COMPANY 


Cuicaco, Itt., March 24, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

The United States needs an adver- 
tising manager to-day. One of the big- 
gest and best elements of preparedness 
this country has is advertising. 

Over on West Madison Street, across 
from the Northwestern station, this 
morning I saw a couple of members of 
the recruiting corps. These men are 
really selling the idea of enlisting in 
the army. 

And when this country contents 
itself with this method it is going 
about’ its problem of merchandising 
membership in its military forces under 
as great a handicap as a national manu- 
facturer would be if he sent men from 
door to door instead of telling his story 
to a whole city at a time by printing 
it in the newspapers. 

There is some advertising being done 
to encourage enlistment. But what is 
needed is the touch of the professional 
planner and writer of advertising. 

Advertising is the greatest force in 
national life in America to-day. The 
Government will no doubt take advan- 
tage of the experience of Great Britain. 
The British army was built by adver- 
tising. Sir Hedley Le Bas, the Lon- 
don publisher, showed Lord Kitchener 
that the printed page would reach its 
thousands where the recruiting sergeant 
was reaching his tens. 

If we get into war the Government 
will find ready for its service the big 
advertising organizations, composed of 
experienced men, skilled in the busi- 
ness of reaching and convincing the 
public. There will be opportunities for 
the handling of news and other pub- 
licity—a softer method of describing 
the censorship. In England Paul Der. 
rick, formerly a well-known advertising 
man of Chicago, has been appointed 
Comptroller of Publicity for the Office 
of Enrolling Department. 

That is what will be needed here— 
and such a position is important enough 
to command the service of the best ad- 
vertising man in the country, whoever 
he may be, and he should also be made 
a member of the President’s cabinet. 

This country today is realizing the 
difference betwen the business of patriot- 
ism and the patriotism of business. 
Those who follow the first idea are the 
men who in time of peace are the big- 
gest war-talkers—the ones who capitalize 
enthusiasm and patriotism for their own 
benefit. The others are the business 
men of this country—the manufacturers, 
producers, distributors and merchandis- 
ers who have created organized units of 
efficiency which are the strength of this 
country. 

The quiet way in which great busi- 
ness organizations all over the coun- 
try have offered their industrial: re- 
sources to the national defense demon- 
strates this. * 

These great business organizations are 
all advertisers. A successful nation has 
to be a successful organization. The 
success of this country in creating an 
Pe and navy will be hastened a thou- 
sand-fold when the government utilizes 


the appeal of the printed word—when 
it has its own Department of Adver- 
tising. 

Full pages in the newspapers and 
magazines, with a coupon to be detached, 
signed and sent to the proper officials 
will recruit our forces literally by the 
tens of thousands. If a mail-order army 
and navy is the solution of our present 
difficulties, the mail-order facilities are 
ready to hand and can be mobilized over 
night. 

Witsur D. NEssit, 
Vice-President. 


R. E. Tomlinson Heads Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 


R. E. Tomlinson has been elected 
president of the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, succeeding the late A. W. Green. 
He was formerly general counsel and 
third vice-president of the company. 

Mr. Tomlinson will be forty years 
old next December. In 1901 he gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin 


with the degree of bachelor of laws. 
Shortly after his admission to the IIli- 
nois bar in 1901, he entered the law 
offices of A. W. Green in Chicago. When 
Mr. Green gave up his law practice to 
become president oF the National Biscuit 
Company, Mr. Tomlinson accompanied 
him, becoming a member of the com- 
pany’s legal department. Subsequently 
he was made an assistant secretary, then 
its general counsel, then vice-president 
and now president. He has been w-th 
the company about fifteen years. 


In anaounting etitions to the staff 


of the William Rankin Company in 
last week’s issue of Printers’ INK, ref- 
erence was made to E. C. Conover ‘as 
formerly as > manager of the George 
Batten Co. r. Conover was on_the 
Chicago staff of the George Batten Com- 
pany, but the title of manager is and 
has been held for some time, by Miles 
S. Whitney. 
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Points the 
Way to a “Super Trade- 
Mark” 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 
Wins Right to Use Words “Spot- 
less Town” Apart from the Pic- 
ture of the Imaginary Village— 
Interesting Decision from Patent 
Office 


RE advertisers to enjoy, un- 

der the latter-day liberaliza- 
tion of U. S. Patent Office prac- 
tice, an opportunity to register 
what might be termed super trade- 
marks? It would seem that they 
are, if we may accept as a pace- 
maker the decision recently handed 
down on appeal of the Enoch 
Morgan’s Sons Company with re- 
spect to its well known name, 
“Spotless Town,” as used on 
cleaning preparations, etc. 

It has been pointed out in the 
past, in Printers’ INK, that there 
is no objection to an advertiser 
registering two or more trade- 
marks for use on one article. Dis- 
appointment has nevertheless been 
suffered by many advertisers who 
have sought the protection of 
Federal registration for advertis- 
ing phrases and words or legends 
that have been used so persistently 
in connection with a registered 
mark that in time they seemed to 
take on a dual or supplementary 
function. 

Doubtless it would be too much 
to say that the present action of 
the Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents with respect to the Mor- 
gan mark reverses the earlier de- 
cisions. However, it seems to 
point for advertisers a means 
whereby a sort of super trade- 
mark may gain Uncle Sam’s sanc- 
tion, even though application for 
registration is made after request 
has been made for a certificate 
for the parent mark. For “Spot- 
less Town” is now entitled to 
rank as a super trade-mark quite 
aside from any practical or senti- 
mental connection with “Sapolio,” 
but rather on its identification 
with a “Spotless Town” product. 

The examiner of trade-marks, 
to whom the Enoch Morgan’s 


Sons Company made futile plea, 
refused to register as a _ trade- 
mark the words “Spotless Town” 
on the ground that the firm had 
in his office another application 
for the registration of the pic- 
ture of the imaginary Spotless 
Town and its character inhab- 
itants, on the face of which pic- 
ture is superposed a label con- 
taining the words “Spotless 
Town.” 

Herein had arisen a question 
whether an applicant could regis- 
ter a picture with a superposed 
yellow label and also register as 
a trade-mark the name alone, 
borne on the yellow label. The 
examiner promptly answered 
“no” and fell back for justifica- 
tion on. the interesting experience 
of the American Sugar Refining 
Company with its “Crystal Dom- 
ino.” When the case was taken 
on appeal to Assistant Commis- 
sioner Clay he saw fit to reverse 
in a lengthy and significant opin- 
ion the findings of his subordi- 
nate. 


VIRTUALLY SEPARATE MARKS IN 
THIS CASE 


Of broad application in trade- 
mark practice was that comment 
of the reviewing authority where- 
in it is stated, with reference to 
the Morgan company, “There is 
a sense in which it might be said 
even to have used the words 
‘Spotless Town’ alone because, as 
a matter of fact, when the large 
label is pasted around a small can, 
as is the custom, and a lot of cans 
appear set close together on the 
shelf, the only thing clearly and 
completely visible is this yellow 
label with the words ‘Spotless 
Town’ thereon. 

“Moreover, it is well known that 
in any verbal reference to these- 
goods they are called ‘Spotless 
Town Cleanser.’ There is in fact 
no other way to refer verbally to 
the picture part of the trade-mark. 

“The owner of these two marks 
could at law be protected in the 
use of the words ‘Spotless Town’ 
even if it appeared in the proofs 
that it had never used these words 
except superposed upon the pic- 
ture. There is no conceivable 
harm to the public if this appli- 
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cant registers its two marks to- 
gether in one case and one of 
them alone in the other. 

“T consider that this applicant 
has in effect used the words ‘Spot- 
less Town’ themselves as a trade- 
mark, because on the general pre- 
vailing red and blue colors of the 
applicant’s label the words ‘Spot- 
less Town’ are borne on a yellow 
label which is inharmonious with 
the rest of the picture and, in fact, 
obscures part of it,.so that the yel- 
low label stands out distinctly as 
a separate thing and does not ap- 
pear as a part of the picture in 
any sense. In other words, the 
whole label plainly..shows two en- 
tirely independent devices as 
marks of origin of the goods.” 


Canada to Raid Our Farm 
Labor 


Being short of man power on her 
farms, Canada is appropriating from 
$150,000 to $200,000 for a campaign 
in the United States to draw at least 
12,500 men to help with the spring 
crops and 50,000 for the autumn har- 
vesting. This is the statement of R. E. 
Bennett, director-general of the Cana- 
dian national service. 

There is a shortage of labor on the 
farms of the United States, not enough 
labor, in fact, for the planting of this 
year’s crops, but Canada probably will 
succeed in drawing the thousands she 
desires to her aid. 

It is the old story of organized, well- 
planned effort against scattered, disor- 
ganized forces. 


he American farmer, without na- 


tional organization protecting his inter-" 


ests, can have his labor drawn away to 
the wheat fields of western Canada, and 
then struggle to plow his acres and 
gather his grain as best he can. 
Canada will benefit and America will 
suffer. 
Canada will have larger crops and 
America smaller. 
Canadian railroads will have more 
freight and American railroads less. 
Canadian merchants and manufactur- 
ers will have a bigger business and Amer- 
ican merchants and manufacturers will 


not. ‘ 

But the American farmer can rest as- 
sured that if short of labor he will not 
be short of Agricultural Department 
tracts.—New York Evening Mail. 


Philadelphia Advertising 
Women Active 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women has inaugurated a weekly lunch- 
eon for club members and their friends. 
Plans are under way for securing per- 
manent quarters for the club. A dance 
will be given on May 4th, the proceeds 
of which will be applied toward a fund 

for this purpose. 


Advertising Men Drill in 
Waldorf Ballroom 


George C. Boldt turned over the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
last Monday night as a drill floor to the 
Advertising Men’s Military Training 
Association. Under the direction of 
Capt. Roy B. Staver, West Point 
graduate and a _ former regular 
army officer, now with Hearst’s 
Magazine, the 150 men of the associa- 
tion have been drilling at the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory. Recent orders 
for mobilization of the above unit made 
it necessary for the advertising men to 
secure other quarters, Mr. Boldt, hav- 
ing been informed of the predicament 
was quick to come to the rescue. 

The following squad leaders are as- 
sisting - Staver in drilling the men: 

F. G. Hubbard, Sagnier Stereotype 
Co., Detroit; Lawrence Weaver, Coun- 
try Gentleman; Mortimer Remington, 
American Lithograph Co.; A. C. M. 
Azoy, Street Railways Co.; L. Shum- 
way, S. W. Strauss & Co.; E. C. 
Tatnall, Horseless Age; Curtis Wheeler, 
Current Opinion; H. B Williams, 
Printers’ INK. 


Pierce Takes Up Financial Ad- 
vertising 

Matthew G. Pierce, — manager 
of the Chicago Daily News for the past 
four years, has resigned to take charge 
of the publicity work of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of that city. 
Before joining the News, he was on the 
New York staff of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, going to them when that 
company purchased the Monthly Style 
Book from Condé Nast. 


Heads Wilson & Co.’s Sales 
Promotion Department 


Walter U. Clark, who has been in 
charge of the lard and oil sales of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, for the past 
year, has been placed at the head of 
the sales promotion department. 


Joins Marx & Angus, Inc. 


H. Chamberlain has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Aeolian Company 
to enter the agency of Marx & Angus, 
Inc., New York. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Aeolian Company for a 
period of five years. 


Detroit Wants 1918 A. A. C. 
of W. Convention 


The Adcraft Club of Detroit has rec- 
ommended to the executive committee 
that immediate steps be taken to get, if 
possible, the 1918 convention of the 
A. A. C. of W. for Detroit. 


Scripps-Booth Makes Appoint- 


ment 


S. W. Foran has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Scripps-Booth 
Corporation of Detroit. 
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Bring Your Paper Problems 
to Headquarters 


The preeminence of Ber- 
mingham & Seaman Co. rests 
on a solid foundation of un- 
paralleled manufacturing 
facilities, complete stocks, 
proven dependability in times 
of stress, and a nation-wide 
organization of experts. 


National advertisers, mail 
order houses, edition printers 
and publishers everywhere 
regard Bermingham & Sea- 
man Co. as headquarters for 
anything in the line of paper. 


You will find a Bermingham 
& Seaman Co. office in every 
large advertising center. 
These offices are there to 
help you in solving your 
paper problems. No matter 
whether it is a matter of 500 
envelope stuffers or five mil- 
lion big catalogs you will re- 
ceive the same _ courteous 
treatment. The success of 
this business has been built 
on the service idea. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN 
Paper Manufacturers 
New York - Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee 
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New York 


Increases Penalty for 


Flag Advertising 


Taking Effect September First, the 
Penalty for Desecration of the 
United States Flag Will Be $500 
Fine and Imprisonment for Not 
More Than One Year 


HAPTER 54 of the New 
York Laws: of 1917, recently 
signed by the Governor, increases 
the penalty for desecration of the 
United States flag (and this in- 
cludes using it for advertising 
purposes), at present limited to 
a fine of not over $100, or im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 
days or both, to not more than 
$500 fine, or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 
The change will take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1917. This is accom- 
plished by omitting the words in 
the present act prescribing the 
milder punishment, and so letting 
the law apply which sets forth the 
penalties for a misdemeanor not 
otherwise punishable. Both the 
old and new statutes also pro- 
vide for a penalty of $50 to be 
recovered by any citizen for the 
benefit of the State treasury. 
The provisions of the statute 
defining desecration of the flag 
will remain the same as under the 
present law. As this New York 
act is typical of the drastic statutes 
on this subject in several of the 
States, we reprint the provisions 
which are of interest to adver- 
tisers. 


N. Y. Penal Law, Sec. 1425, Subdiv. 
16 (as amended): “Any person, who in 
any manner, for exhibition or display, 
shall place or cause to be placed, any 
word, figure, mark, picture, design, 
drawing, or ‘any advertisement, of any 
nature upon any flag, standard, color 
or ensign of the United States of Amer- 
ica or State flag of this State, or en- 
sign, or shall expose or cause to be ex- 
posed to public view any such flag, stand- 
ard, color or ensign, upon which after 
the first day of September, nineteen 
hundred and five, shall have been print- 
ed, painted or otherwise placed, or to 
which shall be attached, appended, af- 

ed, or annexed, any word, figure, 
mark, picture, design or drawing, or any 
advertisement of any nature, or who 
shall expose to public view, manufacture, 
sell, expose for sale, give away, or have 
in possession for sale or to give away, 

or for use for any purpose, any article 
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or substance, being an article of mer- 
chandise, or a receptacle of merchandise 
or article or thing for carrying or 
transporting merchandise, upon which 
after the first day of September, nine- 
teen hundred and five, shall have been 
printed, painted, attached, or otherwise 
placed, a representation of any such 
flag, standard, color or ensign, to ad- 
vertise, call attention to, decorate, mark 
or distinguish the article or substance 
on which so placed . shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor,” 
also a penalty of $50 for each offense, 
to be recovered by any citizen of the 
State for the benefit of the State treas- 
ury. “The words, flag, standard, color 
or ensign, as used in this subdivision or 
section, shall include any flag, standard, 
color, ensign, or any picture or repre- 
sentation, of either thereof, made of 
any substance, or represented on any 
substance, and of any size, evidently 
purporting to be, either of, said flag, 
standard, color or ensign, of the United 
States of America, or a picture or repre- 
sentation, of either thereof, upon which 
shall be shown the colors, the stars 
and the stripes, in any number of either 
thereof, or by which the person seeing 
the same, without deliberation may be- 
lieve the same to represent the flag, 
colors, standard, or ensign of the United 
States of America.” 


Efficient Advertising Depart- 


ment Systems 

Efficiency consists of picking a good 
man, giving him a definite job and leav- 
ing him alone, according to L. W. Ellis, 
of the H. K. McCann Company, who 
addressed the Cleveland dvertising 
Club March 23rd on “Advertising De- 

artment Systems.” A good manager, 
ike a good swimmer, is made by throw- 
ing him into deep water and letting him 
kick and paddle his own way out. 

“System is not synonymous with effi- 
ciency,” he said. “You can standard- 
ize a system that is all wrong. Efficiency 
picks the good systems, reduces them 
to written standard-practice instructions, 
and rewards the individual for following 
the system with the least possible su- 
pervision.” 

The speaker told some of his earlier 
Fae, Sager nicer as a raw recruit with green 
help charged with organizing the ad- 
vertising department of a newly formed 
$22,000,000 corporation spending a 
thousand dollars a day in publicity. He 
succeeded by recognizing seven prin- 
ciples of efficiency: definite written or- 
ders; permanent records; division of la- 
bor; written standard practice instruc- 
tions; capable understudies; periodical 
analysis and report; satisfactory reward 
for the individual. R 

Labor-saving systems for the advertis- 
ing departments were described and il- 
lustrated in considerable detail. 


Churchill-Hall, Inc:, New York, has 
secured the account of the Daniel Hayes 
Company, Rock Island, Ill., a new ad- 
vertiser. This eer deals in lands 
and mortgages, particularly Idaho irri- 
gated land. 

. M. Grim, formerly on the New 
York staff of the Modern Hospital, St. 
Louis, has been —- advertising 
manager in Rock Island. 
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Mr. CHARLES P. FEARING, probably the best known newspaper 
specialist in Railroad, Steamship and Resort advertising in New 
York, in a report to Mr. Crowe writes:—“I was with the Evening 
Mail for three and one-half years. 1 brought the Sun from last 
place to second on the list in my lines; and I have seen a good deal 
of the inside of other newspaper offices, but never in my whole 
eleven years have I run across anything that had the prospects for 
something really big which you have here in the American. 
Already several leading railroads are using full copy with us for 
the first time in their history—and that’s only the beginning!” 
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The South Ahead 


Agricultural Output in 12 Southern States 
Exceeds That of 12 Rich Western States 


E hear so much about agricultural wealth of the great 

West that it is interesting to draw a clean-cut compari- 

son between crop values in the South and other lead- 
ing agricultural sections. 


We are comparing a dozen Southern States with an even 
dozen typically rich Middle and Western States. 


12 Southern Value of Farm | 12 Western Value of Farm 
States Products of 1916 States Products of 1916 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Sa 

Alabama 15 9,000 | Wisconsin 

Mississippi Minnesota 

South Dakota 

Kansas 

North Dakota 

Montana 

Tennessee 888, Washington 128,950,000 

Kentucky ... 219,821,000 | Oregon 105,471,000 


$3,163,495,000 | $3,062,020,000 


An Excess of $101,475,000 in Favor of the South 


These figures conclusively prove the agticultural supremacy of the 
South—a supremacy attained in recent years through crop diversification, 
Five years ago cotton was the Southern man’s bread and meat, his 
necessities. Today cotton is his automobile, his luxuries. Cotton is 
still an all-important crop, but the South’s cotton for 1916 was only 
about one-third the value of Southern crops. 

Manufacturers of trademarked goods who wish a market should turn 
to the South this year. Every condition there is conducive to a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign on most of the necessities or luxuries 
of life. 

Any of the daily newspapers named below, all of which are members 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association, will furnish in- 
formation about sales possibilities in their respective localities. 





ALABAMA GEORGIA (Continued) CAROLINA 

Birmingham Age Herald Atlanta Journal Anderson 
Birmingham Ledger Augusta Herald 
Birmingham News Macon News 
Gadsden Journal Macon Telegraph 
Mobile ister Savannah Morning News 
ae ery —— Waycross Journal-Herald 

iontgomery Journa TENNESSEE 

KENTUCKY 
Little Rock Arkanse fouterte Courier-Journal Chatancogs “ime 
le rkansas ‘Muisville Hera 
Democrat Louisville Times Knoxville Journal & 





ribune 

Knoxville Sentinel 
FLORIDA NORTH CAROLINA Memphis Commercial Ai 1 
Jacksonville Florida Times Asheville Citizen Nashuitle Banner — 

Union Charlotte News & Nashville Tennessean & 

Evening Chronicle American 
GEORGIA Charlotte Obrerver TEXAS 

Albany Herald Greensboro Daily News Galveston News 
Atlanta Constitution Raleigh Times ‘ 
Atlanta Georgian- Winston-Salem Twin City VIRGINIA 

American Sentinel Lynchburg News 


Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 




















Does the Consumer Really Want 
Service After All? 


Sylvan L. Stix, of Seeman Brothers, Analyzes Consuming Public and Ex- 
plains Success of Economy Stores 


OST of our ideas of what 

merchandising should be are 
predicated on the assumption that 
the consumer wants service. In 
fact, this is one of the theories on 
which our present system of dis- 
tribution is based. It is the ideal 
toward which most manufac- 
urers, jobbers and retailers are 
striving—to try constantly to give 
greater and greater services to the 
buyer. The efficiency of a busi- 
ness man is judged by the service 
he gives. There is terrific compe- 
tition in service, and it is thought 
that unless a business can com- 
pete on this basis, it cannot sur- 
vive. 

Can it be possible that we may 
be mistaken about the consumer 
wanting all this service? Per- 
haps he does not want it at all, 
or at least not so much of it. He 


may want it, if he thinks it is free, 
but if he gets a suspicion that it 
is costing him money, he is not 


so anxious for it. At any rate, 
some of the chains think that they 
have made this discovery. They 
are operating their stores on the 
theory that a large element in the 
public is willing to get along with- 
out service, especially if they can 
effect a saving by doing so. Ap- 
parently these stores are success- 
ful. More and more chains, espe- 
cially in the grocery field, are 
adopting the policy. 

The important question that 
both manufacturers and dealers 
would like to see definitely an- 
swered is, should the independent 
retailer follow in their footsteps? 
Will he be better able to compete 
by giving his customers every pos- 
sible service and charging a fair 
price for it or will he be better 
off if he goes on a no-service basis 
and meets chain prices? This 
question was interestingly dis- 
cussed recently by Sylvan L. Stix, 
a member of Seeman Brothers, a 
large New York wholesale gro- 


cery. Mr. Stix’s experience quali- 
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fies him to speak with exceptional. 
authority on the subject. 

“Let us try to analyze the main 
causes of success of these chain 
stores,” he said. “Then we will 
be in a better position to prescribe 
a cure. 

“First. They undoubtedly own 
their goods delivered in their re- 
tail stores on a lower basis than 
the average independent retail 
grocer, but I believe this advan- 
tage is balanced by the personality 
of the owner behind the counter. 

“Second. They understand how 
to price their goods, so as to give 
the public the impression that they 
are selling cheaper than they ac- 
tually do, namely, by cutting and 
sometimes selling below cost pro- 
prietary products of known value 
and preferably of small consump- 
tion. 


ECONOMY STORES’ ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES 


“Third. They have developed in 
the Economy Store one of the 
strongest features of their suc- 
cess. In such stores, expenses 
have been reduced to a minimum 
by cutting ‘down service to the 
greatest possible extent. This 
means that although their prices 
might be low, they are not 
necessarily the most advantageous 
stores for one to buy in. It de- 
pends upon whether your time is 
worth more than the grocer’s, or 
perhaps his delivery boy, or his 
horse. It depends upon whether 
you want to be bothered with pay- 
ing cash. It depends upon whether 
you want what you want, or 
whether the so-called best and 
only grade of coffee or tea sold 
by the Economy Store is the kind 
of best you mean by best. It de- 
pends upon whether you find any 
satisfaction in being waited on by 
an intelligent salesman, who 
knows something about his wares 
and can offer suggestions, or 
whether a machine will do. 
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“There are four classes of 
buyers, and they deal in three 
general classes of stores—the full- 
service store, the middle-class 
store and the cheap cash store. 
Class A buyer can afford service 
and is willing to pay for it; class 
B buyer can afford service and 
does not want to pay for it; class 
C buyer cannot afford service, but 
wants it; class D buyer cannot af- 
ford service and prefers perform- 
ing the service himself for the 
saving involved. 

“Now class D with part of class 
B and class C is the trade the 
Economy Store is catering to so 
successfully, and as it represents 
a large percentage of the total, it 
seems clear to me that a large per- 
centage of the independent re- 
tailers must go on the non-service 
basis or be driven out of busi- 
Ness. 

“On account of the different 
classes above described, there will 
probably always be successful 
chain-store operators as well as 
successful independents. Also we 
will always have unsuccessful rep- 
resentatives in both classes. But 
I think you will find that the in- 
dependent that caters to the class 
of trade catered to by the Econ- 
omy Store, and most of them do, 
has a much lower mortality rate 
when he does business on the non- 
service basis. 

“Advise these independents to 
read the writing on the wall. Let 
them go in for this non-service 
business, price their goods along 
lines previously suggested, and 
with their own individuality as 
an added asset, the merry growth 
of the chain store will be checked. 

“IT am honestly convinced that 
herein lies the salvation-of most 
grocers, and furthermore, I want 
to say that this is not merely 
theory. This plan has been tried 
out by a number of our own cus- 
tomers. It has also been tried 
out in certain sections of the West 
and it has made good.” 

In-line with the above it is in- 
teresting to note this item of re- 
i news, under a Chicago date- 
ine: 

“Under a plan which has been 
tried in Austin, a section on the 
west side of the city, and which 
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will be adopted by grocers there 
next Monday, houséwives who go 
to market pay cash for their pur- 
chases and carry them home, will 
save six cents, 

“The grocers have decided on 
a fixed charge of five cents for 
delivery of purchases and one cent 
for charging them.” 


THE CASE FOR SERVICE 


Manufacturers, however, do not 
all share Mr. Stix’s opinion. They 
believe that in every community, 
especially in the congested dis- 
tricts of the large cities, there is 
a place for the Economy Store, 
but that it is very easy to overdo 
the idea. They claim that the serv- 
ice idea is here to stay, and that 
but a small percentage of our peo- 
ple are willing to give up the priv- 
ilege of being waited on and 
catered to. It is admitted that 
there is room for some’ independ- 
ent Economy stores, but these 
manufacturers contend that, in the 
main, the individual retailer will 
be better able to compete with 
the chains, if he refines his service 
to the utmost, advertises it to off- 
set the low prices of the chain, 
sells dependable trade-marked 
merchandise and takes advantage 
of all the selling co-operation that 
manufacturers are anxious to give 
him. 

It is pointed out that the chains, 
themselves, in order to make the 
Economy plan pay are obliged to 
maintain a large number of stores. 
Large operation and quantity buy- 
ing are essential factors in their 
success. In this, the independent 
man cannot imitate them. 

Of course there is no denying 
that the Economy store is a factor 
in our scheme of distribution 
that has to be reckoned with. Un- 
doubtedly in selling just plain 
merchandise minus all service, 
it is giving something that 
quite a considerable portion of 
our population wants. Neverthe- 
less it is most unlikely that there 
will be any pronounced tendency 
in this direction. The service 
store still seems to be the “best 
bet” for the independent retailer, 
who knows his business and who 
is ambitious to succeed in a big 

way. : 
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A National Medium with 
More than 50% 


Circulation in Cities 


over 10,000 








R thirty years the undisputed art 
needlework authority of America is 
Modern Priscilla’s proud position! 


Built for its readers, every article the mag- 
azine contains, whether pertaining to art 
needlework, feminine handicraft or every- 
day housekeeping, has been prepared by 
recognized authorities with its practical 
value to Modern Priscilla and Everyday 
Housekeeping’s clientele our first con- 
sideration. 


The special value of The Modern Priscilla 
—the unusual advertising possibilities it 
offers manufacturers, because of the in- 
dividuality of its appeal, has been recog- 
nized by well known advertisers through 
the purchase of liberal space year after 
year, whether prosperity reigned or not. 


To the national advertiser The Modern 
Priscilla and Everyday Housekeeping 

offer a quality market well worth 
cultivating, through practical, de- 
pendable home managers, who 

are the purchasing agents of 2 

the more than 600,000 homes ,2xisy 
over which they preside. Ve : 




















The Modern Priscilla 


Everyday Housekeeping 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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San Francisco 1918 


The 1918 Coneciiine 


OF THE 


Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World Should be held on the Pacific Coast 


A convention on the Pacific Coast in 1918 will carry out 
every purpose of the A. A. C. of W. 


A convention will greatly assist the Clubs on the Coast 
in their work of raising the standard of advertising. 


A convention will promote efficiency among the adver- 
tising men of the West and among those of the East, 
many of whom do not know the West. This will be of 
special value in learning the proper appeal and in for- 
mulating better plans of distribution. 


A convention will tend to develop the many adver- 


tising possibilities of the West. There are produced 
annually on the Coast over $250,000,000 worth of ad- 
vertisable commodities. To-day we are spending less 
than $500,000 a year nationally—only one-fifth of one 
per cent. 


A convention on the Pacific Coast will show that the 
A. A. C. of W. is nation-wide, even international, in 
scope and influence, and that the spirit of co-operation 
DOES exist among all the clubs irrespective of distance 
or geography. No convention has ever been held west 
of Omaha or Dallas. 


San Francisco, representing the Pacific Coast, is the 
logical city for the 1918 convention. San Francisco has 
had convention experience and is properly equipped 
for handling this mighty gathering. 


We will meet you in St. Louis and tell you more about 
the great Pacific Coast country and the good the con- 
vention will accomplish for the A. A. C. of W. 


San Francisco Advertising Club 
Suite 2011-2115 
Palace Hotel 
San Francisco 


The West knows the East— Does the 
East know the West? 








Advertising Men to Co-operate with 
the Government | 


An Advisory Board Consisting of Prominent Representatives Is Appointed 
at a Conference Held on Sunday—President Houston Favors 
Paid Advertising for Raising an Army 


ERBERT' S. HOUSTON, 
president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
called a conference of advertising 
and business men on Sunday at 
his home at Plandome, L. I. to 
formulate definite plans for mobil- 
izing men and money for the sup- 
port of the nation through paid 
advertising. Among those present 
were members of the national 
executive committee of the A. A. 
C. of W., the presidents of several 
local organizations composed of 
advertising men, and a few others. 
In presenting the purposes of 
eral President Houston 
said: 

“The day President Wilson 
severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs offered their services to 
the Government. In letters to the 
Secretary of War and to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy I said, as 
president of the clubs, that we 
stood ready to form a board from 
the ablest advertising men in the 
country, who, without cost to the 
nation for their services, would 
formulate and execute a plan to 
mobilize either men or money, or 
both, through the power of adver- 
tising. Our offer was favorably 
received, and without waiting for 
the authorization of Congress, 
which is probably required, we 
are going ahead to organize our 
board, so that a comprehensive 
and effective plan can be pre- 
pared, ready for immediate execu- 
tion when the need comes.” 

He alluded to the work that 
had been accomplished by the ad- 
vertising men of Great Britain in 
bringing to the colors millions of 
volunteers and in selling $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of bonds to carry 
on the war. Similar work, he 
asserted, could be done here. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“Tn the campaign our board will 


outline a campaign of paid adver- - 


tising for the use and service of 
the Government. It is proposed 
that every dollar possible be 
saved. Many publishers and bill- 
board owners will count it a 
patriotic privilege to give their 
services to the country at this 
time. And every advanced idea 
in advertising will be suggested.” 

After general discussion, it was 
decided to name a National Ad- 
vertising Advisory Board, headed 
by Mr. Houston as. chairman, 
and with the following members: 
William H. Rankin, William H. 
Johns, Collin Armstrong, W. C. 
D’Arcy, of St. Louis; O. C. Harn, 
Harry W. Ford, Detroit; George 
W. Hopkins, William H. Mann, 
Chicago; William A. Thomson, 
Barron G. Collier, E. T. Meredith, 
Des Moines, Ia.; O. J. Gude, 
James H. McGraw, A. M. Briggs, 
John Irving Romer, and Louis N. 
Hammerling, president of the 
Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers. 


Speakers Before Representatives 


C. Louis Allen, president of the 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. and Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, of the Pulitzer School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, spoke before 
the Representatives’ Club of New York 
at last Monday’s luncheon. The former 
discussed the power of enthusiasm and‘ 
the latter spoke on the crisis facing 
this country. 


Addition to “Red Book” 
Staff 


James Sidney Holmes has been ap- 
pointed on the New York advertising 
staff of the Red Book magazine. Mr. 
Holmes was formerly connected with the 
Aeolian Co. and other piano manufac- 
turers. 


Joins Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company 
Herbert Shryer, for the past seven 
years reporter on the Detroit Evening 
News, has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, 





Easy to be Fooled by Check-up of 
Replies to Ads 


What One Man Has Learned from His Advertising of Rugs 


By Frank A. Cox 


Of the M. J. Whittall Associates (Rugs), Worcester, Mass. 


HAT I have to say will be 

from the angle of the man- 
ufacturer who uses the national 
mediums and who is faced with 
the puzzling problem of trying to 
make the right deductions after 
receiving his replies from a series 
of keyed advertisements. 

In everything that we have used 
for a number of years we have 
always included a catalogue call; 
we distribute a catalogue of over 
thirty pages, illustrated with color 
plates, rather elaborate and ex- 
pensive. I have used a street 
number. We have a street inside 
of our mill yard—Brussells Street 
—three hundred feet long, num- 
bered from 100 to 950. I allot a 
given number to a given magazine, 
“150,” for instance, to me means 
Good Housekeeping magazine and 
all the numbers up to 159. The 
current month happens to be 151, 
next month 152, and so on up to 
159; then I go back again to 151. 
So in that way I can check not 
only the medium in a given month, 
but the piece of copy, and I can 
also check the medium through 
the entire year. 

You will come to certain con- 
clusions, and after you have come 
to those conclusions you have to 
try to find out what you really 
have found out. I don’t believe 
it is possible by any system for a 
man to check up an appropriation 
and definitely say to himself or to 
anyone else, “Here are the results 
of this campaign. Here is what I 
have accomplished; this is just 
what I want placed to my credit.” 
It can’t be done, for the reason 
that there is always back of every 
advertising campaign an intangible 
something which is accumulating 
all the time, which is growing 
larger and greater. Your adver- 
tising for years back may be pro- 


Portion of address before the Char- 
ter Oak Ad Club, Hartford, Conn. 
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ducing results to-day in some way, 
so that if our only guide be those 
few tangible, absolutely ascertain- 
able things, the large majority of 
the advertising campaigns would 
appear to be so hopelessly expen- 
sive that they would be imprac- 
ticable. When business is good 
and your results are coming in, 
you are constantly called upon to 
share the benefits of those results 
with our old friend “Good Will’; 
and when times are bad, perhaps 
the merchandise is out of line or 
business is bad, you are constantly 
called upon to share the burden 
with your advertising appropria- 
tion, and most of the blame is laid 
at the advertising man’s door. 


COUPON NOT A “PULLER” IN THIS AD 


An advertisement appeared on 
the inside cover of a theatre mag- 


azine. It contained the usual tri- 
angle with the dotted line, with 
the request to tear that off. The 
returns were practically nothing. 
“Send ten or fifteen cents in 
stamps and you would get some- 
thing desirable.” Returns were 
negative. Why? In that particu- 
lar field the magazine was a good 
medium. The advertiser started 
to think, and finally came to the 
conclusion that it was because in 
order to cut the corner off that 
magazine people had to cut 
through a perfectly good picture 
on the outside; and the people 
hesitated to do that. That par- 
ticular medium is comparatively 
expensive, goes a good deal from 
one house to another, and the peo- 
ple hesitated to destroy the cover. 
Take a family magazine of the 
old all-round type. Its life is not 
in one family; it goes from one 
family to another, from home to 
institution. If you have an ad- 
vertisement in it backed up by a 
continued story the people will 
hesitate to destroy that page to 
send in that coupon, whereas the 
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They Are 
A [ l Good WE have nothing 


to say that would 
Fellows be detrimental 

to our brother 
printers, but we have an abiding 
faith in the fact that with our HALF- 
MILLION DOLLAR MODERN PLANT 
and several hundred assistants, we 
can give top-notch service and furnish 
the finest quality of work to be had 
in the printing business. 


This declaration is made that you 
may form some idea of the scope of 
our equipment and organization, and 
what class of work you can expect 
to receive when you place an order. 


Many of your printing problems will 
be solved when you have a personal 
knowledge of 
this fact. So, 


“get busy” and ~ (CHARLES 
ese, se FRANCIS 
PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building 
Bde Mt Beets ~=©6© NEW YORK 
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A $20,000 MAN 


Sales, Advertising and Merchandising Executive 


Opportunity for expansion exists in some big business 
today that is ready for the right man to step in, get a clear 
grasp of WHY and HOW of its selling problems, speed up 
its marketing machinery and sales organization to maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Your business, your product and your service may be the 
best of their kind in the world, yet the big story back of 
them may never have been applied in a way to inspire your 
salesmen, secure the effective co-operation of dealers, create 
more sales among present users and win new markets at 
minimum cost. 

This man is now engaged with one of the largest busi- 
nesses of its kind in America, where his broad training and 
knowledge of the fundamental principles upon which suc- 
cessful business is built, and his capacity to apply those 
principles quickly and exactly, is being utilized in the most 
important function of business—marketing. its product and 
service with greatest economy. 

I KNOW marketing in all its manifold phases of selling, 
distributing and advertising. I KNOW HOW to develop 
new trade channels. I KNOW HOW to improve selling 
and distributing methods. I KNOW HOW to meet com- 
petition in price, service and profits. I KNOW HOW to 
work out sales-producing plans for reaching the largest 
possible market at the least possible cost. I KNOW HOW 
to keep sales and profits ahead of increasing expenses. I 
KNOW HOW to attain greater efficiency in every process, 
in every link, of the chain of distribution from producer to 
consumer in order to meet without loss the changing con- 
ditions of trade. 

I am prepared to help you prepare. I am ready to help 
you fortify your business against whatever future it may 
face. I am an investment in trained knowledge and ability 
that will produce profitable returns. I am open to consider 
only such propositions as may prove worthy of the time, 
energy and experience of a man who has arrived. 

P. O. Box 68, Penn. Terminal Station, New York City 
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same piece of copy in another 
medium, where it was backed up 
by another ad, might pull more 
strongly for that particular cou- 
pon. This shows that a system 
of checking under those circum- 
stances would bring you nothing 
at all except a set of figures. 

It might be well to figure out— 
before you do it—what you are 
attempting to gain by that cam- 
paign. The simplest form of 
checking is accomplished through 
the mail-order house; so many 
dollars’ worth of merchandise for 
so many dollars’ worth of adver- 
tising. A man can tell whether it 
is paying. If it doesn’t pay he 
has to sit down and check up an- 
other point; whether or not it is 
the choice of the mediums or the 
copy, because one can be just as 
hopelessly at fault as another. 

But the average campaign is the 
one where the manufacturer has 
a reasonably complete distribution, 


advertising for consumer demand, 


that gives prestige to his product. 

We feel that we can carry home 
that message perhaps more con- 
vincingly than the jobber or the 
retailer or the salesman. If you 
go into a store, two rugs are laid 
before you, and you don’t know 
anything about them; you never 
have heard of either of them, and 
the salesman tells you, “This one 
is better, and costs five dollars 
more.” You may or may not be- 
lieve it; he may be telling you an 
absolute fact. If that message 
comes to you through a good me- 
dium you are going to believe that 
message. That is why we feel 
that we can convey that to them 
perhaps even better than the re- 
tail salesman. 

We get results from our work. 
We are not big advertisers. We 
cannot attempt with our product 
to devote enough money to it ab- 
solutely to control the consumer 
demand. The volume is not large 
enough. There is so strongly im- 
bued in the sale of any furnish- 
ing for the home the element of 
the personality of the salesman 
and the house that sells it that 
you cannot force the sale of such 
things as a rug, but we sell a 
great many rugs through adver- 
tising. We don’t sell direct; we 
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don’t sell to jobbers ; we distribute 
entirely through retail dealers. We 
have a follow-up system which 
hits, I think, once in a thousand 
times. Occasionally we will act- 
ually hear of a rug being sold di- 
rectly through a magazine adver- 
tisement. I don’t hear of one out 
of a hundred of those. We write 
the dealer that Mrs. So-and-so is 
in the market for a rug; we write 
Mrs. So-and-so that he sells the 
rugs; they get together and she 
buys the rug. He has a return 
post-card to let us know whether 
he sells or not. Once in a- while 
they return the post-card. I sold 
$375 worth to a woman 150 miles 
from the nearest dealer. She act- 
ually wrote in asking for a cata- 
logue—got the catalogue and 
wanted to know the price. We 
told her we couldn’t quote prices, 
and gave her the name of the 
dealer who could quote prices and 
who actually made the sale. That 
correspondence was used to solicit 
a new account in that particular 
town where we now have no 
representative dealer. We are 
going to land that account; we 
are going to get additional distri- 
bution, all through that one mag- 
azine ad. And the account to us 
means quite a little; we haven’t 
so many of them, on account of 
our method of distribution. If 
we get a permanent account in that 
town you can see the importance 
of that inquiry. No system of 
checking up would have disclosed 
the value of that. It is a question 
of knowledge. 


COPY SHOT OVER HEADS OF READERS 


We had about as good-looking 
advertisements when I took over 
the Whittall account as the ordi- 
nary, every-day advertiser. We 
used the oriental motif. Art work 
was good—no question about it; 
text was well written. After 
checking I found out that the in- 
quiries from those advertisements 
for a number of years cost pretty 
close to six dollars apiece. You 
cannot blame the mediums. We 
were trying to sell a product to 
somebody that didn’t want to buy 
it; writing copy up in the air for 
people who wanted to buy arr 
oriental rug; no copy for people 
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who wanted to buy a domestic 
rug, no matter how good it was. 
The copy was shooting right over 
everybody’s head. I inherited one 
of those pieces of art. work. It 
was really a nice thing. I have 
it yet. I used it in every medium 
but one. In that one medium, 
which was for housewives, I used 
a piece of copy slapped together 
over night. That magazine pulled 
more inquiries than all the rest of 
the advertising together. It was 
the worst piece of copy we had 
had for five years; but it had 
selling talk. It didn’t ape the 
oriental rug. 

Where did the credit go? To 
that magazine as against the 
others? Absolutely not. It was 
merely a question of checking 
copy against copy. The only way 
you can check different mediums 
through a key number system is 
to check up the same identical 
piece of copy against the same 
identical piece of copy. 

In January, 1916, the same 
piece of copy in two mediums 
shows 220 and 185 returns, re- 
spectively. In November of the 
same year, the same two me- 
diums with another piece of 
copy show 127 and 86 replies. 
So far the first periodical looks 
like a better proposition by nearly 
two to one. This year the same 
two mediums with still a different 
style of copy show 583 and 842 
from a single insertion. What has 
been checked by these figures? 
Possibly the mediums to a very 
slight extent, and the conclusion 
must be that they are admirably 
adapted to the product. But in 
the meantime, the copy has been 
sized up in a manner which leaves 
no room for argument. Irrespec- 
tive of all else the one fact stands 
out boldly that the 1916 copy was 
not appropriate to accomplish its 
purpose and that the November 
copy was hopeless and quite re- 
gardless of the fact that it was 
excellent art work and a beau- 
tiful piece of engraving skilfully 
handled by the publishers. This 
was a case where the fellow who 
did the checking, checked up his 
own work and showed himself 
» where he fell down. 
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When all is said and done about 
this question of checking, you can 
collect a few very definite conclu- 
sions through mathematical com- 
putations, which are going to help 
you solely to apply your own rea- 
soning. For interpretation you 
must rely on the knowledge that 
you have of your own product 
and knowledge of the distribution 
which you have. No one who 
doesn’t know your product can ex- 
plain the showing for you. 


N. Y. Advertising Club’s Ar- 
rangements for Attending 
St. Louis Convention 


The Advertising Club, of New York, 
has announced its plans for attending 
the annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World to be 
held in. St. Louis next June. Fifty 
rooms have been engaged at the Hotel 
Jefferson, the convention headquarters 
hotel, under contract, for the accommo- 
dation of members or members of the 
Association of Advertising Agents, the 
Six Point League, the Representatives’ 
Club, and the League of Advertising 
Women, which are co-operating with 
the Advertising Club. ooms are to 
be assigned in the order of application, 
two persons to a room, 

The delegates and others who will 
attend the convention will leave New 
York on a special train over the New 
York Central Lines at 5 p. m., Friday, 
June 1, for Detroit, where they will 
arrive at 8.10 a. m. on Saturday. Ar- 
rangements have been made by the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit for ther enter- 
tainment during the day. The semi- 
annual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers will be in session 
in the city at the time. The special 
train will leave for St. Louis at 5.35 
p. m. and arrive in the convention city 
at 7.58 Sunday ———. The total 
expense to St, Louis and return, ex- 
cept meals while in St. Louis and on 
the trip back to New York, and the 
Pullman fare on the return trip, is 
$77.50. If transportation is wanted for 
the going trip “ye $24.75 can be de- 
ducted from the above amount. Appli- 
cation should be made to Daniel D. Lee, 
chairman of the On-to-St. Louis Com- 
mittee, at the Advertising Club, 47 East 
25th street. 


Harding Returns to Russel M. 
Seeds 


Jack Harding, of the Prest-O-Lite 
Company, ag ee has resigned to 
return to the Russel M. Seeds adver- 
tising agency of that city as vice-pres- 
ident. e left the agency several years 
ago to gos the sales promotion depart- 
ment of the automobile equipment com- 
pany. 
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FORWARD 


“The World's ae ia Jewish Newspaper” 


VITAL force in the daily 
business and social life of 

its 200,000 paid subscribers con- 
centrated on New York City. 


Its readers form the thinking, 
progressive element in J ewish life, 
eagerly seeking knowledge, culture, 


social and economic betterment. 


Asa news gatherer The Forward 
1s comparable to the best metro- 
politan daily. Editorially it is the 
most trenchant and independent 


paper in America. 


Your advertisement in The 
Forward. will be read in the home 
by men and women able to exer= 
cise intelligent choice in their 
purchase. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
20th Anniversary Issue 
April 22nd 


OOTY TT IND 
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ASIA 


THIS new, copiously illustrated American monthly 
magazine made its appearance a month ago. It 
grew out of the Journal of the American Asiatic 


Association, published since 1898. 


Increasing interest in Oriental trade, politics, 
finance and social life, made the enlargement and 
change to a popular form a logical step in supply- 
ing the information for which no adequate source 


of facts has existed. 


As “‘just another magazine” there is no place for 


ASIA. 


As a magazine covering a field of its own, a field 
hitherto uncovered in spite of the tremendous 
potential American interests in Oriental countries, 
it will be of incalculable value. If your business 
is broad enough to touch the Orient, we want you 


to have a specimen copy of ASIA. 


American Asiatic Association 
280 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





The Story of How Street Car Ad- 


vertising Came to Be 


First Ads Appeared About 35 Years Ago—The Struggle for Standard- 
ization 


By Jesse Wineburgh 


T O the best of my knowledge, 
advertisements were first dis- 
played in cars about thirty-five 
years ago. At this time the Sixth 
Avenue cars were of the bobtail 
style conveyances, drawn by two 
horses. The drivers were pictur- 
esque characters, unshaven men, 
who stood on the front open plat- 
form and wore blue cloth caps 
with a small bow tied in front, 
which kept up the earlaps when 
they were not in use. The con- 
ductors were also odd characters 
and had other duties to perform 
besides collecting the fares. They 
were stationed on the rear plat- 
form, which was entirely open, 
and perhaps some of you can re- 
member that these cars rocked up 
and down over the tracks like an 
old boat in a rough sea. 

During the winter these cars 
had straw strewn over the floor to 
keep the passengers from getting 
cold feet. A little stove was in 
each car. When the weather was 
extremely cold the passengers 
helped the conductor to tend 
to the stove. Coal was fed 
with a little hand shovel. The 
conductors were, as a rule, friend- 
ly chaps and knew most of their 
riders. A trip on the surface cars 
in those days was more of a so- 
cial affair than it is now. Many 
of the older conductors grew 
comparatively rich by dividing the 
nickels collected between them- 
selves and the company, and nat- 
urally, as the conductors were on 
good terms with the passengers, 
everybody winked at the graft. 

It was during this period that 
one of these men, a bright young 
Irishman, conceived the idea of 
getting further revenue for the 
company by putting advertise- 
ments in these cars. His name 
was Chase. He started with a 


Address March 22d before the New 
York Advertising Club. 


printed advertisement, about 4x12 
inches, which was placed in a 
frame with glass over it. It was 
not necessary to change copy, and 
what went into the frames re- 
mained. Then he chased up and 
down the avenue after local 
business. These frames were 
tacked up near the stove, as this 
was considered “preferred posi- 
tion,” for it was customary for 
passengers to cuddle around the 
stove. 


THE REAL START 


It was not long after these 
small frames with printed adver- 
tisements under the glass, selling 
for a few dollars a month, were 
established that a man by the 


name of Ferree made a lease with 
the Third Avenue Railroad Com- 
pany for its entire advertising 
privileges, and he sold the space 
to the advertisers on his own ac- 
count. From this time on, car 
advertising started to spread 
throughout the country, and level- 
headed Bill Carlton, a New Eng- 
lander, secured leases from the 
railroad companies in Boston and 
other cities and towns. And an- 
other New Englander, by the 
name of Randolph, systematized 
the display of advertising in the 
surface cars by inventing the 
rack which has been in use ever 
since. These racks are now fa- 
miliar to everyone and are built 
into the cars when they are con- 
structed. They run the whole 
length of the car just over the 
window, and are made to hold in 
place uniform-sized cards. 

Other cities in the United States 
had taken up car advertising so 
effectively that men like O. J. 
Mulford, of Detroit, Ewing Hill, 
Sr., of St. Louis, and Billy Carl- 
ton had been encouraged to cover 
more extensive territories. I be- 


nave, however, that I can say that 
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3 300,000,000 


That looks quite a sum of 
money and yet it only 
represents the actual sub- 
scription in mew money 
to Great Britain’s latest 
war loan. 


Seems as if the people 
who can subscribe like 
that must have lots of 
needs that you can help 
to fill when things get 
nearer normal. 


All labour saving de- 
vices, especially house- 


hold ones, will find a 
ready market, and 


London 
Opinion 


is the open sesame to the 
homes of the people. 


Better drop me a line 
to-day if you want to 
break in. 


Fee 


Advertisement Manager 





67 & 68, Chandos St., London, W. C. 


Hello, our little house organ 
comes monthly on request 
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the first man to develop car adver- 
tising on a national scale was Billy 
Carlton. He was the first to so- 
licit general business; that is to 
say, to make contracts with ad- 
vertisers for space in cars in many 
different cities of the United 
States. However, my brother, 


‘ Michael Wineburgh, entered the 


car-advertising field as a broker 
in New York City, representing 
the different men throughout the 
country that controlled these priv- 
ileges. It will be interesting for 
some few of those who are well 
acquainted with the details of car 
advertising to hear a few statis- 
tics. 

I have here a few notes from 
my brother’s rate-card, which was 
issued August 15, 1892, about ten 
years after the beginning of car 
advertising. This price-list gives 
the rate for eighty-two cities, 
seventy-nine of them in the United 
States and three in Canada. For 
instance, under the heading of 
“Size of Signs” can be noted many 
different sizes, showing that only 
about half of the signs were 
standardized up to the year 1892. 
As an example, some of the sizes 
called for on this rate-card are: 
9144x11%, 8%x10%, 9%4x19%, etc. 
Just imagine trying to standardize 
the size of all spaces in cars 
throughout the United States 
when there were aS many as a 
dozen different sizes that had been 
contracted for by advertisers for 
a long period. 

Philadelphia, for instance, in 
1892, is quoted as operating about 
475 cars, and space was sold in 
all of these cars for $180 per 
month. I find that in 1890 there 
were 200 cars on all of the Broad- 
way cable system, and this was 
one of the most important lines in 
the country. Sixth Avenue had 
100 cars, Third Avenue had 150 
cars, and the total number of cars 
operated in New York City, in- 
cluding surface and elevated in 
1890, was 1,500. Boston had about 
six or seven hundred, and the en- 
tire Southern States operated less 
than 1,500 cars; for the eighty- 
two cities of which I have a rec- 
ord, three of them are in Canada, 
this report shows approximately 
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8,000 cars. But when you consider 


the modest rate charged for ad- 
vertising in the cars, even as far 
back as thirty-five years ago and 
take the rate of to-day, owing to 
the increased circulation, the unit 
rate per thousand passengers car- 
ried (otherwise circulation) would 
be no more to-day than it was 
then. There are now operated in 
the United States, 57,000 cars car- 
rying advertisements. These cars 
serve 440 cities and towns, with a 
population in excess of 44,000,000 
people. In the large cities, the cars 
usually carry more passengers 
every day than the entire popula- 
tion of that city. 


EARLY ADVERTISERS 


Previous to the year 1890, most 
of the advertising in the cars was 
of a local character. But about 
this time many larger advertisers, 
who are now world-wide in their 
reputation, realized that car ad- 
vertising could be used as a na- 
tional medium. Among the first 
were the Kleinert Rubber Com- 
pany, which advertised Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields, and there were 
many, many others. Starting in 
one city and then in another, they 
went on until they had their ad- 
vertisements in nearly every car 
in the United States. 

At the beginning of car adver- 
tising, the car-cards were printed 
from type in black ink. But this 
did not exist very long. Adver- 
tisers started to use illustration, 
and I am not quite sure who first 
began the use of illustrations or 
color. I think, however, it was 
Fleischer, of Philadelphia, who il- 
lustrated their worsted or woolen 
yarns in the facsimile colors and 
used their trade-mark of a Dutch 
girl. Nearly all of the advertisers, 
using cars to-day, adopt colors to 
produce the facsimile of their 
package or trade-mark, and there 
are many of the most prominent 
firms in the country who never 
display a sign in the cars unless it 
has the actual reproduction of 
their package or trade-mark on 
every card they use. The people 
who have had a great deal to do 
with the preparing of these cards 
played a very important part in 








JEWELER IN 
CANADA 
Wanted a 
series of advertise- 
ments for his local 
newspaper. 
He had a high class 
store and he wanted 
something distinc- 
tive, something 
different and some- 


thing that Would sell 


a certain article. 


He wrote us his 
problem in full 
detail. 


We wrote the Copy, . 
made the drawings 

and cuts, set the 

type, put all these 

together and sent 

this client complete 

press proofs. 

“The advertise- 
ments are quite 
satisfactory, was 
his answer. 


You are not too far 
away for our service. 


Let us send you our com~ 
plete story in booklet form. 


ARROW PRESS 


INC. 
“‘Salesmanship in Print” 
Advertisement Composition 
Catalogs Booklets House Organs 
Direct-by-Mail Literature 
320 WEST 39TH STREET 
New York City 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, $31 
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Most Soils Need Lime —A Power | 
Limestone-Grinding Outfit is the 


Solution of the Supply Problem. 











“Hand Picked” 
Full Measure 


you DON’T buy a “pig 

in a poke’’ when you 
buy POWER FARMING 
circulation. You buy 
40,000 guaranteed —you 
get over 40,000, quality 
plus. 


A. B. C. Proof 
Plus Quality 


A. B. C. reports back POWER 
FARMING: S circulation state- 

ment now—post office receipts 
for years back prove prior 
statements. Get these proofs 
—get them from other papers 
in this field. Every compari- 

son will make you appreciate 
POWER FARMING circula- 
tion more. 

And quality—buying power! 
The average value of tools and 
machinery per farm in the U.S. 
is but $198.72—on POWER 
FARMING farms, $1936.20— 
nearly ten times as great. 

Send for a booklet that shows 
these facts in detail, and many 
more facts on this ““hand-pick- 

ed” list of big buyers. 


Not the Largest Farm Market 
—but the Richest 


POWER FARMING, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 
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the development of car advertis- 
ing, and I want them to know it. 

There is approximately $8,500,- 
000,000 invested in railroads and 
generating plants to operate the 
cars in this country that display 
advertisements. The railroads re- 
ceive a revenue from the adver- 
tising privileges somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the stupendous 
amount of $10,000,000 a year. Bear 
in mind that they receive this 
money for something that costs 
them nothing. Also remember 
that this revenue enables the 
transportation companies to give 
the public better service, better 
equipment and to be more liberal 
with them so far as transfers and 
other matters of public service 
are concerned. In the face of the 
rising cost of operating, this is a 
very important factor to every in- 
dividual. Just the same as we get 
a better newspaper and better 
magazines to-day because of the 
advertising revenue, we get bet- 
ter and cheaper transportation 
than we could otherwise expect, 
because also of the advertising 
revenue. From this you can read- 
ily see that car advertising plays a 
very, very important part in so- 
cial economy, not only as a means 
of distributing merchandise, but 
as a means of supporting a public 
utility. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENTS DEVELOP 


At first, car advertising space 
like newspaper and magazine 
space, was sold only as space, but 
like the other mediums, as condi- 
tions changed and competition set 


_in, the various car-advertising or- 


ganizations of necessity developed 
the service end of their business. 
To-day a large car advertising 
company is run very much on the 
same principles as a large adver- 
tising agency. In addition to the 
soliciting staff, every one of whose 
members must also be a trained 
service man and business devel- 
oper, there are employed large art 
staffs, copy staffs, promotion 
staffs, and even merchandising 
staffs, where expert men are em- 
ployed who make marketing in- 
vestigations and can even take the 
advertiser’s salesmen out and 
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show them how to sell their goods 
and their advertising to the dealer 
at the same time. 

Thus, most of the car-advertis- 
ing. organizations are equipped not 
only for taking care of small ad- 
vertisers, but can even co-operate 
with an advertiser and his agent, 
giving them specialized service, 
which, in most cases, extends far 
beyond the limits of car adver- 
tising. To-day, car advertising has 
become so standardized that an 
advertiser can practically buy 
space in all of the cars throughout 
the United States and Canada by 
dealing with a few, competent or- 
ganizations equipped to give the 
advertiser entire satisfaction. Car 
advertising while not so old, 
stands as a legitimate medium, 
among the best. The same sized 
card can now be prepared by the 
advertiser for the entire 57,000 
cars, and this same card can be 
placed in all of them over night. 
This makes possible a change in- 
stantaneously of every car 
throughout the entire country. In 
fact, in all respects car advertis- 
ing is now fully developed, and I 
am sure its value is becoming bet- 
ter understood by advertising men 
every day. There are on an aver- 
age of only twenty-eight spaces in 
each car, so from that standpoint 
only are we limited. When these 
twenty-eight spaces are sold, the 
other mediums are welcome to the 
rest of an advertiser’s appropria- 
tion. 


Publicity Manager for Uni- 
versal Cement 
P. D. Van Vliet has been appointed 


ae, manager of the niversal 
ortland Cement Company, Chicago. 
He has been associated with the com- 
pany’s publicity bureau since 1910. 


G. H. Hobart Joins Corday & 
Gross 


G. H. Hobart, Jr., formerly sales 
manager of the James Bayne Company, 
of Grand ep ame Mich. s joined the 
staff of the Corday & Gross Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Schworm-Mandel Incorporate 

The firm of Schworm-Mandel, New 
York, bas been incorporated under the 
name of “Schworm-Mandel, Inc.” 





“PUNCH” 


SKIMS THE CREAM 
of ALL HIGH-CLASS 
CIRCULATIONS. 


F you took the subscription 

lists of the other high-class 

illustrated London papers 
and ticked off the people best 
worth while, from an advertis- 
ing point of view, you would 
get something approximating 
very closely to “PUNCH’S” 
public.’ 


“PUNCH’S” readers are not 
limited by prejudice or predilec- 
tion to one class of the’ commu- 
nity ; their one qualification is an 
educated taste, which permits 
them to enjoy the refined sub- 
tlety of “PUNCH’S” humour 
—a qualification that connotes — 
means. 


Those means and that taste to- 
gether explain the axiomatic say- 
ing that “goods advertised in 
‘PUNCH’ are good goods.” 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, E. C., England 
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Save Paper 


High class printers throw out all sheets that are glating- 
ly imperfect. By ordinary methods of four-color printing 
this waste will run from 6 to 9/—a big item of expense 
in large editions, especially with paper at its present 
high cost. 


By using the Cottrell Multicolor Rotary Press we get perfect reg- 
ister on every sheet, and prevent smutting or offsetting by slip 
sheeting every sheet. 


The number of imperfect sheets is, therefore, a negligible quantity. 


In this way we reduce the waste of valuable paper to a minimum, 
Is such a saving worth while to you ? 


We are the only printers offering this Multicolor service to all. It 
costs no more if the edition is large. 


The PERIODICAL PRESS, Inc. 


Pioneer Multicolor and Rotary Printers 
76 Lafayette Street New York City 














Is Your Business 


e e 
THE MAN WHO TRIED jf Driving 
TO BE IT 
By CAMERON MACKENZIF You 


Or are you driving your business? 


Are you too exhausted in the effort 
of handling detail to do your work 
efficiently? 


Have you wondered how your 
friends always seem to have time 
to play, while you don’t? 

Have you any time at home? Or 
are your children growing up 
strangers to you? 


Hundreds of business men have found a real idea in Cameron Mackenzie's 
remarkable story of business life: 


THE MAN WHO TRIED TO BE IT. 
Many are buying it in quantities for their employes. Your bookseller has it. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 
<a 























Activities of Uncle’ Sam Which 
Ought to Be Advertised 


Service and Goods That Are Highly Advertisable 


it advertising agent who will 
sell any branch of the Nation- 
al Government on advertising will 
have not only performed a good 
deed in behalf of the advertising 
industry, but he will have ren- 
dered service of incalculable value 
to the entire population. Even if 
an initial contract be small it 
would, if it betokened a perma- 
nent policy, be significant as a 
beginning and as an object lesson. 

No one in advertising circles 
labors under the delusion that the 
reason Uncle Sam does not ad- 
vertise in a worth-while manner 
is that he has not been asked. 
Probably there is no assemblage 
of advertising agents that does 
not number one or more mourn- 
ers who could recount personal 
experiences of, journeys down to 
Washington in a vain effort to 
induce this or that branch of the 
Government to put money into 
real advertising. 

The stereotyped reply, “We 
have no appropriation for adver- 
tising,” which has been flung at 
many a solicitcr, suggests, of 
course, that it is Congress rather 
than the executive departments 
that must be sold on advertising— 
or at least that must be sold first. 
However, there have. been dis- 
quieting evidences of late that 
Cabinet members, bureau direc- 
tors and divisional chiefs who 
ought to be urging advertising 
appropriations upon Congress are 
not sold on the broad proposition 
as they ought to be. To be sure, 
the constant changes in the per- 
sonnel at Washington which by 
no means wait upon changes of 
administration do not make for 
a permanent, settled policy. Even 
discounting that influence, how- 
ever, there have been within re- 
cent years evidences of back-slid- 
ing that are disquieting. For in- 
stance, the Navy Department, which 
at one ‘time bade fair to develop 
a real conception of advertising, 


first cut off its magazine adver-' 
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tising, then restricted its expendi- 
tures in the classified columns of 
the newspapers, and finally has 
insisted, within the past few 
months, on getting out in its own 
print shop an advertising booklet 
that in effectiveness does not hold 
a candle to the one issued for the 
Navy some years since by a New 
York advertising agency. 


PRESENT METHODS OF ADVERTISING 


Especially mystifying to practi- 
cal advertising men is the circum- 
stance that Uncle Sam _ should 
remain unconverted to periodical 
and newspaper advertising while 
manifesting a growing weakness 
for certain other forms fully as 
expensive in the long run. Take, 
for example, the matter of colored 
lantern slides and motion pictures. 
There are few Departments of 
the Government that have not 
gone in for moving picture ad- 
vertising, and some of them have 
literally plunged on this medium. 
Reels and slides, exploited by 
Government lecturers or loaned 
to ‘outside parties, are being uti- 
lized to attract new settlers to the 
unpopulated Southwest, to induce 
enlistments in the Navy, to draw 
tourists to our national parks, and. 
what not. Just as a hint of what 
Uncle Sam is spending upon this 
sort of pictorial advertising it may 
be mentioned that the Department 
of Agriculture has a Section of. 
Illustrations that turned out last 
year some 3,000 bromide enlarge- 
ments, upward of 10,000 lantern 
slides, and miles of picture film. 

A resourceful advertising man, 
looking about him in. the Govern- 
ment field, sees on every. hand 
activities that he itches to make 
the subject.of copy: Alike to the. 
department store whose every 
unit, even to the restaurant, may 
be advertised advantageously, 
there is not a branch of the Fed- 
eral institution:.that would ,not 
benefit by an injection of genuine 
advertising. No matter what his 
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selection of a point of attack, 
however, the advertising man 
must be prepared to confront the 
mania for free publicity. It is 
epidemic in the Government, and 
it is personal as well as institu- 
tional, which is not strange inas- 
much as many servants of the 
Government have climbed into 
their present profitable positions 
by the ladder of free publicity. 

The valedictory pronounced for 
Printers’ INK by a practical man 
who two years ago entered the 
Government service as a trade 
expert and who is now going back 
to the commercial field hits it 
about right. Commenting on the 
attitude in the Govérnment offices, 
he said: “They have gone crazy 
about what they call publicity. 
You must be all the time getting 
your picture in the paper and tell- 
ing what you are doing, even if 
half the time you are not doing 
anything that would justify an- 
nouncement.” Each of the Gov- 
ernment Departments maintains a 
“division of information,” or some 
other similarly-titled vehicle for 
press-agentry, and in some in- 
stances, with six to ten persons 
engaged and duplicated press mat- 
ter sent broadcast daily. The ex- 
pense is heavy, an annual outlay 
of $16,000 being involved in one 
instance. 


HAVE ADVERTISED FOR GOVERNMENT 
WITHOUT RECOMPENSE 


There have been occasions when 
advertising men, irate at behold- 
ing Congress spending hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for waste- 
ful and superfluous “investiga- 
tions” while denying modest ex- 
penditures for education via ad- 
vertising, have remarked bitterly 
that if the periodical and news- 
paper press did not give Uncle 
Sam so much free space he might 
be better content to pay for his 
advertising. Undoubtedly there 
have been occasions when publi- 
cations with space to sell have 
been overgenerous to the Govern- 
ment. For example, a bureau 
chief in the Department of Com- 
merce who has an ambition to 
make business men pay for the 
ublications that his office former- 

distributed free has repeatedly, 


within the past few months, had 
his press notices of new publica- 
tions slip into print embodying a 
price quotation at which the given 
volume is obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

It is not so certain, however, 
that the criticism of editors who 
have been giving liberally of their 
space is justified in the case of 
periodicals such as the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, World’s Work, 
Colliers’ Weekly, etc., that have 
frankly donated advertising of 
Government publications, an- 
nounced as procurable through 
the “readers’ bureaus” maintained 
in Washington by their respective 
publishing houses. If Uncle Sam 
is ever brought to an appreciation 
of advertising such as obtains, for 
instance, in the case of the Cana- 
dian Government, it will probably 
be due in no small part to the 
object lessons afforded by these 
monthlies and weeklies that have 
“sold out” entire editions of Gov- 
ernment reports and cookbooks, 
etc., by means of a single inser- 
tion of the announcement. It 
should, moreover, help some that 
in not a few instances a maga- 
zine has thus boomed a publica- 
tion after the Government had 
exhausted its free publicity ammu- 
nition without making a dent. 

One of the worst features of 
the situation at Washington is 
that in no branch of the Govern- 
ment do we find on the job a sales 
manager or an advertising man- 
ager. Consequently the advertis- 
ing man with a mission is apt to 
be shunted from one executive to 
another, none of whom has full 
authority in the premises, how- 
ever much sympathy he may have 
for the cause of advertising. Or, 
worse yet, the advertising “mis- 
sionary” may be turned over to 
the tender mercies of some sub- 
ordinate who knows about as 
much about advertising as does a 
backwoods Congressman. 

A shining example of what 
havoc may be wrought by just 
such misdirection is afforded by 
the untimely fate of the move- 
ment to have the United States 
Department of Commerce take 
over and administer the “Made 
in U. S. A.” trade-mark, that was 
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r wrote the first booklet 


about moving picture ad- 
vertising six years ago; 
since then moving 
pictures have become a 
recognized factor in 
advertising. 


My latest booklet on 
this subject is now off 
the press. I will gladly 
mail copies to advertising 
and sales executives who 
make the request on 
business stationery. 


This booklet explains 
and illustrates moving 
picture advertising— 
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photoplaysare produced 
in the studio, and how 
the film is made ready 
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for this booklet today— 
it will cost you nothing 
and will teach youmuch. 
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originated by a Detroit commer- 
cial organization. The delegation 
of advertising men that outlined 
the plan to Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield felt that they had 
the head of the Department thor- 
oughly enthused with the idea of 
a national trade-mark, but the 
matter was finally left in the 
hands of a subordinate. The final 
arbiter was delegated simply be- 
cause, in the Department of Com- 
merce, trade-marks are handled in 
a division that concerns itself pri- 
marily with foreign tariffs. Ob- 
viously a familiarity with foreign 
tariffs does not betoken an intelli- 
gent appreciation of an American 
advertising proposition such as is 
contemplated in this instance. No 
wonder the men behind the na- 
tional trade-mark scheme _ think 
that cold water has been thrown 
upon their project without a prop- 
er hearing of the case. 

Straws in the wind indicate that 
gradually Uncle Sam is develop- 
ing an advertising sense—and this 
does not have reference either to 
the $19,000 that it is planned to 
invest this next year in printing 
300,000 feet of motion-picture pos- 
itives to advertise the Department 
of Agriculture. The Bureau of 
Education is employing posters on 
an extensive scale to promote its 
movement to have industrial 
workers learn the English lan- 
guage, the Navy Department in 
its quest for recruits has turned 
to street-car cards, and the Agri- 
cultural Department, spurred to 
action by the high price of eggs 
the past winter, has within the 
past week or two commenced the 
distribution of a four-page illus- 
trated folder under the caption 
“Hatch Your Chickens Early— 
Have Eggs to Sell All Fall.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ONE DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Agriculture, 
it may be noted, has more -differ- 
ent activities that are worthy of 
encouragement by paid advertis- 
ing than any other one section 
of the Government. An adver- 
tising campaign would be well 
worth while if it did no more than 
acquaint the readers of the farm 
press with the valuable publica- 
tions that may be obtained free 
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or at nominal price from the Fed- 
eral print shop. There seems to 
be..an impression on the part of 
Congressmen that all of their con- 
stituents know that printed in- 
structions and advice on any 
phase of rural industry may be 
had for the asking from the Agri- 
cultural Department. As a matter 
of fact, there is ample evidence 
that vast numbers of farmers 
have never acquired the habit of 
using the Department as a refer- 
ence library. Some that may have 
been told once of the functions of 
the Department forget because the 
subject is not kept constantly be- 
fore them with that persistency 
that is the essence of advertising. 

There is supreme irony in the 
fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture has an Office of Exhibits 
that spends more than $40,000 a 
year for displays and demonstra- 
tions at fairs and expositions of 
various kinds, and yet not so 
much as a penny is set aside to 
advertise the costly object lessons 
given. “Demonstration cars” are 
being routed over the railroads all 
the while, not merely by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but like- 
wise by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, and other 
branches of the Government. Not 
a dollar, however, is allotted for 
newspaper or periodical space to 
acquaint the public with the fact 
that one of these traveling shows 
is to be “in their midst” for a 
brief season. As matters stand, 
the Government considers that it 
has done its full duty when it 


sends to the postmaster at each’ 


scheduled “stand” a few posters 
announcing the visit of a car af- 
fording demonstrations of egg 
grading and packing or a train 
bearing specimens of the latest 
approved machines for road-mak- 
ing. 

Not to digress from the main 
topic, it may be observed that 
Uncle Sam seems to be hopelessly 
overdoing the thing of drafting 
postmasters as free distributors 
of advertising matter. The vogue 
began when the Post-Office De- 
partment decided to rely upon 
posters to advertise the Postal 
Savings System—a new service 
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that would have been popularized 
much more quickly by means of 
space in the foreign language 
papers. Then the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department 
followed suit with their recruiting 
posters, and now the Agricultural 
Department, and yet other 
branches, are imposing upon the 
good nature of the postmasters. 
The result is that there is a grow- 
ing percentage of waste through 
non-display of the posters sent 
out. Many of the small post- 
offices have not the wall space to 
accommodate all the printed mat- 
ter Uncle Sam is shoving out. It 
must be remembered, too, that a 
large proportion of our postmas- 
ters in the smaller villages and 
hamlets are not on salary, but de- 
pendent for income on the volume 
of mail business they can drum 
up, and they do not take kindly 
to the increasing number of re- 
quests to act as volunteer bill- 
poster. 

To advertise its new inventions, 
new discoveries, and new importa- 
tions when such innovations will 
contribute to the common good 
or the general wealth would seem 
to be one of the obvious duties 
of the Government. Federal ex- 
perts will point with pride to a 
$40,000,000 navel orange crop or 
an even more valuable yield of 
one of the new wheats as some- 
thing that would not have hap- 
pened save for Governmental en- 
terprise, but it seems never to oc- 
cur to the powers that be to gain 
quick and widespread introduction 
for a new fruit or vegetable by 
means of advertising instead of 
awaiting the slow process of rec- 
ommendation by word of mouth. 
Uncle Sam is spending $15,000 a 
year to establish date culture on 
a commercial scale, is encouraging 
milch goat breeding, has set aside 
$7,500 this year to promote the 
rearing of fur-bearing animals, 
and is indulging in no end of 
“constructive” work, but always 
without the aid of advertising. 
The Government has a special 
Division of Foreign Seed and 
apes Introduction, maintained at 

agg of $107,000 a year, spe- 
cificall to introduce into the 
United States valuable plant im- 


migrants, and yet it is a safe 
guess that to the general public 
this is one of the least-known of 
the Federal. enterprises. 

One of the inconsistencies of 
the Governmental attitude with 
respect to advertising is that 
Uncle Sam manifestly does not 
like the methods of some of the 
private agencies that exploit his 
services, and yet he will not turn 
a hand himself to advertise the 
facilities. Recently the first 
page of the Daily Commerce 
Reports was occupied by a double- 
leaded warning against certain 
export houses that are supposed 
to have announced that they had 
Government aid for foreign sell- 
ing, as though they alone enjoyed 
such assistance. But why did the 
Government not purchase, long 
ago, trade-paper space to an- 
nounce its services, expenditure 
for which it would have been 
recompensed many times over by 
the nominal fees that might have 
been collected. Similarly, the 
United States Commissioner of 
Patents is much out of patience 
with the “Be an Inventor” or 
“Wanted, Ideas” advertising put 
out by various firms of patent 
attorneys, but we have not yet 
heard him recommending that any 
portion of the surplus which the 
Patent Office returns every year 
should be devoted to advertising 
to the general public precisely 
what encouragement the Govern- 
ment offers to invention. 


FIELDS AWAITING DEVELOPMENT - 


A class of Federal activities, 
and it is no restricted class either, 
that would seem, by every con- 
sideration of common sense and 
good business, to merit extension 
through advertising is that com- 
prising services that now yield a 
profit to Uncle Sam, but might 
readily be made to yield a larger 
profit through expansion. Men- 
tion has already been made of the 
issuance. of patents upon inven- 
tions. In the same category are 
certain facilities of the postal 
service which the public does not 
patronize to the extent it might— 
registry, post-office. money orders 
as a means of making remittances, 
the Parcel Post, both international 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Change in Closing Date for 


MAGAZINE 


Effective immediately with June issue, closing date 
hereafter will be the 5th of the second month'[preced- 
ing, instead of the 10th, i.e. : 
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high class letter writer, 
but he must also be an 
executive. Besides writ- 
ing good letters himself, 
he must be able to guide, 
teach and develop others 
into writers of good let- 
ters, and. into efficient 
handlers of business cor- 
respondence. He must 
be an organizer. We 
have a place for such a 
man, and he will be chief 
of his department. Per- 
haps you are the one we 
want to engage, but write 
us about yourself only if 
you are sure you are the 
correspondent to fill the 
place. Address 


“H. K.,” Box 262 
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and domestic, with its insurance 
and “collect on delivery” features, 
postal savings bonds as an abso- 
lutely safe form of investment, 
stamp books, coiled stamps for 
the convenience of business men, 
international postage - coupons, 
stamped envelopes, etc. 

In the days before the war thou- 
sands of American tourists went 
globe-trotting without the pass- 
ports that they should have re- 
garded as indispensable. The 
United States Army War College 
has been reaping a modest har- 
vest from the sale of maps of 
Mexico and “war maps” of 
Europe that are worth, in each in- 
stance, several times the price 
asked, but it is certain that such 
income might have been multiplied 
many fold by advertising that 
would have acquainted a public, 
now in almost total ignorance, re- 
garding these up-to-date maps. 


UNHERALDED SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Uncle Sam as-a_ real-estate 
agent presents a prospect regard- 
ing which any advertising agent 
might be tempted to grow enthusi- 
astic, and yet, to date, the Gov- 
ernment has depended almost 
wholly upon charity for its real- 
estate advertising. The Govern- 
ment has land for sale in the 
West, has camp sites for lease in“ 
the national forests, has, or will 
have, for negotiation water-power 
rights, oil-land leases and coal 
leases, and yet it proclaims these 
offerings in the same feeble man- 
ner that it exploits its sales of 
valuable furs. Save for such am- 
munition as the illustrated book- 
lets issued by the United States 
Reclamation Service the Govern- 
ment has been wont to depend for 
its real-estate advertising almost 
solely upon the railroads, just as 
it is left to the railroads to ad- 
vertise by means of their “See 
America First” campaigns the 
public playgrounds from which 
Uncle Sam can profit through 
hotel leases, etc. 

Looking in another direction we 
see Uncle Sam, professional 
tester, waiting silently for busi- 
ness to come to him instead of go- 
ing out after it. The Government 
has laboratories that in equipment 
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and capacity excel the leading | 
commercial laboratories and test- | 
ing institutions of the country, | 
and stands ready to accept* the | 
smallest commission—to test the | 
accuracy of your watch or correct 
your thermometer—but it is all 
lost on the great body of the 
public because it has never been 
proclaimed where he who runs | 
may read. 

Every prominent electrical man- 
ufacturer in the United States 
knows that the National Bureau 
of Standards will authoritatively 
test his lamps, but to bring 
the matter close to home, not 
every advertiser realizes that this 
same institution will, for a nom- 
inal fee, test his catalogue or 
other papers by the same definite 
means that it tests thousands of 
specimens of paper each year for 
the Government departments. 
Similarly, the Geological Survey 
might logically undertake the ex- 
amination of mineral resources 
for the individual as well as for 
the public, and the United States 
Bureau of Mines has facilities for 
tests and analyses of coal and 
other fuel of which all manner 
of folk, from every-day house- 
holders to owners of power plants, 
would be glad to avail themselves 
if only the opportunity were prop- 
erly brought to their attention. 

After all, however, it is prob- 
able that the institution that has 
been nicknamed Uncle Sam’s 
mail-order bookstore represents 
the “lost opportunity” best cal- 
culated to make an advertising 
man tear his hair. With a stock 
in trade comprising more than 
two million publications, and with 
orders coming in at the rate of 
nearly one thousand a day, the 
cash receipts averaging about $625 
per day, it might be said that the 
Superintendent of Documents is 
doing very well, thank you, in his 
effort to educate the public to the 
habit of buying Government doc- 
uments. As a matter of fact, 
however, and notwithstanding that 
sales increased 63 per cent last 
year, Uncle Sam has not scratched 
the surface in his bookselling. 

The Government bookstore has 
a coupon system, designed to af- 
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safe means of making remittances 
for Government publications that 
in the hands of a competent ad- 
vertising man might in itself be 
made the keynote of unique and 
singularly successful advertise- 
ments. As it is, about 70,000 of 
these coupons were sold last year. 
The Government’s efforts to build 
up the mail-order book business 
begin and end with the circulation 
of commonplace,  unillustrated 
catalogues. Instead of a general 
catalogue the Superintendent of 
Documents has forty-three subject 
or sectional price-lists, each de- 
voted to one general subject. Last 
year he distributed 283,000 of 
these catalogues. 

Will war make of Uncle Sam 
an advertiser worthy of the name, 
even as the present crisis has 
awakened the governments of 
Canada and Great Britain to the 
possibilities of advertising? An 
answer at this stage would be 
pure guesswork. It is more than 
likely that the answer may de- 
pend to some extent upon the en- 
ergy with which advertising 
agents, ignoring past discourage- 
ments and rebuffs, strive to sell 
the Government on advertising. 
With new issues of Government 
bonds to sell, with recruits need- 
ed for the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps, with the mobilization 
of industrial resources, and the 
attainment. of maximum agricul- 
tural production goals to be striv- 
en for, with the needs of the Red 
Cross virtually a Governmental 
liability, and with an ambition for 
a merchant marine for use in the 
commercial war after the war, 
there is assuredly every reason 
why Uncle Sam should resort to 
the force that has been almost ig- 
nored because not understood. 
Goes With Goodyear Company 

B. R. Barr, for the past year assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Printz, 
Biederman Company, of Cleveland, has 
become manager of the dealers’ service 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, O 


Is This a New One? 

In one of its advertisements for the 
Sparton Motor Horn, the Sparks-With- 
ington Company prints this parody as 
a headline: _ “The Road to Ruin Is 
Paved With Bad Substitutions.” 
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Advertising Brought 
Success to British War 
Loan 


Although Many Feared That the 
Loan Would Fail, Because of 
Low Interest Rate, the Persistent 
Publication of Patriotic Argu- 
ments Brought Results That 
Were Amazing 


From the Advertisers’ Weekly, 
London, Eng., for March 3, is 
taken the following editorial, 
which clearly points the way 
Americans must follow if they 
are effectively to handle the prob- 
lems now facing the country: 


6¢6>4HE announcement of the re- 

sults of the War Loan 
campaign may be reasonably 
claimed as the finest tribute yet 
paid to the power of modern ad- 
vertising. 

“The vital issue of the loan— 
whether the general public, includ- 
ing the smallest investors, would 
come in or not—rested on adver- 
tising. It is now an open secret 
that in consultation with the city 
and banking interests, Mr. Bonar 
Law was advised that the terms 
offered were not _ attractive 
enough, arid bankers generally 
were of opinion that he ought to 
concede another one per cent in- 
terest. When one remembers that 
the new money _ subscribed 
amounts to over £1,000,000,000, the 
saving of that extra one per cent 
is an item which would have jus- 
tified the outlay on advertising 
twenty times over. Mr. Bonar 
Law was told that, at the terms 
he eventually offered, he would 
not get the money needed. The 
result shows that he obtained 
more than his most sanguine 
dreams led him to expect. 

“To the credit of the War Loan 
Advertising must be set the fact 
that first, in financial circles, the 
terms were not considered attrac- 
tive. Secondly, in the earlier 
stages of the appeal, the propa- 
ganda work was carried on in a 
somewhat niggardly fashion. In- 
deed, the very tone of the appeals 
rather suggested that the loan was 
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NOTICE OF CHANGE 


In Closing Date for 


CLASSIC 


Effective with June issue, closing date hereafter will 
be the 20th of the second month preceding date of 
issue instead of 25th, i.e. : 


June issue will close April 20th, on sale May 15th 
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A Brass-Tacks 
Record— 


What Manufacturer 
Is Interested ? 


I am a salesman and sales producer 
with twelve years of practical advertis- 
ing and ‘sales promotion experience 
covering a wide field; such as investi- 
gating Market Conditions, Analyzing 
Consumer, Demand, Designing Cartons 
and Containers, getting co-operation of 
Local Dealers and Salesmen. 


At present I am Manager of the 
Service and Co-operative Departments 
of one of the best newspapers in New 
York State, where I have had consid- 
erable experience in making trade in- 
vestigations and writing advertising and 
merchandising plans. 


Am Married (35 years old). 


Address T. A. B., Box 266, care Print- 
ers’ Ink, New York City. 
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hanging fire, and at one stage in 
the campaign there were not want- 
ing shrewd critics who looked 
upon the effort as‘ being fore- 
doomed to failure. One must 
certainly allow much to the un- 
plumbed depths of patriotic devo- 
tion of the public, and the results 
achieved show that the unity of 
national purpose, great as we 
know it to be, is, indeed, greater 
than many—the bankers, for in- 
stance—suspected. But one has 
also to remember that even the 
greatest cause inadequately pre- 
sented can miss firing enthusiasm 
into sacrificial effort, and also, one 
must admit, that the method by 
which a great movement is or- 
ganized on the. missionary side is 
always the determining factor. 
With a lukewarm city and a rath- 
er perfunctory plan of propa- 
ganda in the early stages, the loan 
which has appealed to so many 
looked like being a failure, or only 
a qualified success. Its later 
stages, therefore, became purely a 
question of testing the action- 
compelling power of advertising. 
The issue was, indeed, narrowed 
down to that of putting advertis- 
ing on its trial, and the failure of 
the loan would have been the 
heaviest failure recorded against 
advertising. : 
“The loan succeeded. In its 
closing stages it was carried along 
by skilfully planned advertising, 
well supported in the editorial 
columns. The nature of the appeal 
was the only thing that really mat- 
tered. Advertising had to justify 
itself by success, and there were 
no extraneous issues that could 
have been used to modify the ad- 
verse reaction on advertising as a 
public influence, if the loan had 
failed. The result has been a 
huge triumph. We place the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the coun- 
try first in measuring the success 
of the loan. The heart of. the 
country is solidly with the Gov- 
ernment capable of seeing this 
war through to a successful issue. 
In the great success achieved, ad- 
vertising comes second—for in 
presenting the case for the loan, 
there was no other weapon at the 
service of the Treasury. We are 
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inclined to think that in happier 
years, when advertising men may 
still have to meet carping critics 
with a narrow view of what pub- 
licity really means, the record 
achieved by advertising in) the 
War Loan Campaign will be the 
best tribute we can pay to the in- 
terest we serve and the best justi- 
fication we can offer for our 
existence. Advertising, after the 
War Loan Campaign, is enorm- 
ously advanced in prestige.” 


Office Specialty Advertised for 
Home Use 


The Boston Specialty Corporation, 
manufacturer of the Boston pencil 
pointer, is apparently developing a new 
field of users for its product by adver- 
tising it in women’s magazines for use 
in, the home. The primary outlet for 
the product is, of course, as an office 
specialty. The advertising now appear- 
ing suggests the convenience of a Boston 
pencil pointer in the house, and sug- 
gests that the housewife should “get it 
where you buy your stationery or hard- 
ware or send $1 to us.” 

One piece of copy, published recently, 
argues that a pencil sharpener in the 
home may save the children from slic- 
ing their fingers in trying to sharpen a 
pencil with a knife. “Keep that knife 
away from the children,” is the headline, 
and the copy goes on to say: 

“Why let youngsters waste pencils 
and cut their fingers with sharp knives 





when you can now buy the most efficient 
pencil pointer made in a DOLLAR , 
model. Makes clean, sharp points. | 
Quickly, economically. Never gets out 
of order. Instantly emptied. Any child | 
can operate it.” 

The illustration reinforces this thought | 
by showing ee of hands, one ban- 
daged up and the other holding a | 
knife; another part of the picture shows 
a child sharpening a pencil with a Bos- | 
ton pencil pointer. 


Three Tons of Japanese 
Samples 


Three tons of sample products have | 
been contributed by Japanese manufac- 
turers and are now en route to America 
for distribution as souvenirs at a ban- 
quet to be held at the University of 
Missouri, May 11. This will be the | 
closing event of the ninth annual Jour- 
nalism Week at the institution, at which 
many distinguished advertising and 
newspaper men will be present. 

It is estimated that 500 persons will 
be present at the banquet, which appar- 
ently gives each guest some twelve | 
pounds of Japanese souvenirs to carry | 
home. The dinner is officially desig- | 
nated as a “‘made-in-Japan” affair, and | 
the menu will be made up of Japanese | 
dishes, and: served in a hall decorated | 
by a Japanese artist. 





A Joke, 


Tommy Rot, 


Foolishness! 


The circulation claims put forth, and 
often sworn to, by some papers. No ad- 
vertiser can afford to accept anything 


but A. B. C. proof. 
Why not KNOW? 


There is one paper, and only one, in 


Meriden, Connecticut 
guaranteeing 


A. B.C. AUDITS 


It's THE RECORD 











Mats and 
Stereotypes 


Our equipment, including staff 
of expert workmen is so complete 
that we are constantly being com- 
plimented by the agencies and 
advertisers for our 


Service 


which is particularly valuable in 
emergencies where the copy has 
been delayed and the mats or 
stereotypes must be rushed to 
catch insertions. 


Full facilities for shipping di- 
rect to the publications. 


J.T. BUNTIN, Inc. 


209-219 W. 38th St., New York City 
Telephone—Greeley 4240 
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UNEEDA 


The World Famous Cracker of 
the National Biscuit Co. 


Printers’ Ink in its issue of March 15th tells of an interview with 
the late A. W. Green, the former President. 


“These Cadets Started in Intellectual New England 
Where Everyone Is Supposed to Read.” 


It would be well for you to start your campaign in these Six 


Northern States. 


You will find here a fertile field to sow your 


advertising seed. It is easy to cover with your salesforce as it is 
almost out of one city and into another so closely are they linked 


together. 


The people have well filled purses and are ‘quick and apprecia- 


tive of good things. 
shown by one fact. 


How well their purses are filled may be 
The latest report of the American Sugar 


Refining Company shows that of their $100,000,000 capital, more 
than $55,000,000 is held by New Englanders. 


Here are the people, ready buyers of advertised goods, and they 
have the price when the desire is created. 
Any way, try these 15 of the best. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21,247 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., ‘ee PRESS 
Daily Circulation 9, 892 "A. 
Population 22,000, ‘with aaa 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. vers and 
Daily Circulation 28, 000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation’ 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. a Merear 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with aales 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. UNION 
Daily Circulation 30,4 
Population 100,000, ith suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS, GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 5, 721 net paid A. B. C 
Population 38,000, "with suburbs 53, “9 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation 32,219 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19,41 4 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation 9,000 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daiiy Circulation 3 386 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,534 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME. {OURRAE 

Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in. its home 
community. 


POST 
TELEGRAM 
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A New Agency in Memphis 

Charles W. Raidt and Harry Gorov 
have formed an advertising agency in 
Memphis, Tenn., under the name of 
the Raidt & Gorov Advertising Agency. 
Mr. Raidt has been manager of the 
mail-order business of the Rhodes Fur- 
niture Company, Memphis, and Mr. 
Gorov has been for three years South- 
ern district manager for the Hoosier 
en Company, New Castle. 
Ind. 


24 Errors In One Ad? 
New York, Mar. 2, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As an Englishman, may I say that 
here was a very “common error in copy 
to avoid” is very much to the point. In 
an advertisement of The John Wana- 
maker store which appeared in The 
New York Telegram yesterday I noted 
twenty-four mistakes in grammar, punc- 
tuation and construction! 

TOWNLEY SEARLE. 


Season’s Last Sphinx Club 


Dinner 

The Sphinx Club, New York, will 
bring its season to a close on April 11th 
with a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
It is announced that the presidents of 
the leading advertising organizations will 
be guests on this occasion; the club’s 
annual election will occur and there will 
be a minstrel show with fifty black- 
faced artists. 


Westcott Succeeds Bartsch 


R. S. Westcott has been apenioted ad- 
vertising manager of the Bosch Mag- 
neto Company, New York, succeeding 
Alfred H. Bartsch. He has been assist- 
ant advertising manager for a number of 
years. Mr. Bartsch has been elected sec- 
retary of the McLain-Hadden-Simpers 
Company, as already announced in 
Printers’ InxK. 


Auto Exports Increase Nearly 
$13,000,000 


American automobile exports in 1916 
amounted to more than $138,000,000 in 
1916, including complete vehicles, auto- 
mobile parts, tires and engines. This 
was a gain approximating $13,000,000 
over 1915. Only ten other grand divi- 
sions of exports exceeded automobile ex- 
ports last year. 


From Farm Paper to Agency 


_James L. Mogford, who for the last 
nine years has been representative of 
the Progressive Farmer of Birmingham, 
Ala., at Raleigh, N. C., has joined the 
Cecil Advertising Co. of Richmond, Va., 
as manager of agricultural advertising. 


Hugh M. Smith has resigned from 
the vice-presidency of D. Barnhill, 
Inc., New York, to become advertising 
manager of the Keystone Varnish Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 





Here Is _ 
Just What 
You Get 


when you buy space in the great 
afternoon daily newspaper of 


Portland 
Maine 


The average net daily circula- 
tion, sworn (returns, overs, spoils 
deducted), of the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


for 1916—306 days was 


22,647 


Is it any wonder that it is the 
best buy in Portland? 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


“A Gilt Edge 
Investment” 


is the way an advertiser refers to his 
advertising expense in the 





Bridgeport 


Post and Telegram 


He goes into detail showing that he 
opened up Bridgeport with an advertis- 
ing expenditure of $100 and he sold in 
a few weeks $800. . 

Many of our advertisers tell similar 
stories of experiences, so nearly. all ad- 
vertisers in the POST and TELEGRAM 
look upon their account with us as a 
gilt edge investment. 

Your experiences will probably be 
similar if you send your ae f to the 
liveliest town in New England. 


Largest Connecticut 
Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Registered U. 8, Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pusiisuinc Company 
ublishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
or Segeene 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
sident and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
Se sy and Treasurer, R. W. LAwreEncgE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., J. C. AspLey, Manager. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
JuLius MatHEws, Manager. 
Atlanta, Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 
London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G, W. 
Kert_e, Manager. 
Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents, 
AavertiGing rates: Page, $75; half page $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. Classified 
40 cents a roars Minimum order $2. 00 


Joun_Irvinc Romer, Editor. 


New York, Marcu 29, 1917 











Another investi- 

H.C. of L. gation of the 

1910 vs. 1917 high cost of liv- 

ing is apparently 
about to be staged, and it seems 
more than likely that advertising 
will again—at least in part—be 
made the scapegoat. Toward the 
close of the last session of Con- 
gress, the House of Representa- 
tives voted $400,000 to be used by 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
an attempt to analyze the shrink- 
age in the consumer’s dollar. In 
the rush of the final days, the 
Senate failed to ratify the appro- 
priation; but the matter is ex- 
pected to come up again in the 
special session, and it seems prob- 
able that it: will pass. 

Our readers may remember that 
back in 1910 a similar investiga- 
tion of the high cost of living was 
made by a committee of the Sen- 
ate; and that these grave and rev- 
erend seigniors brought in a ver- 
dict that advertising was partly 
responsible for the increase in 
prices. While advertising hadn’t 
exactly killed Cock Robin, so to 


speak, it was, in their opinion, 
decidedly “in at the death.” It 
is interesting to recall that. at the 
Omaha convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs, John 
Lee Mahin registered a vigorous 
protest against this finding of the 
Senate Committee, and _ intro- 
duced a resolution, which was 
adopted, declaring that “the his- 
tory of advertised articles shows 
one, or all of three things: lower 
prices, betterment of quality, or 
improvement of service.” The 
resolution also stated that the As- 
sociated Clubs “denied and de- 
precated the misleading and un- 
founded allegations of the Sen- 
ate.of the United States that ad- 
vertising is in any manner re- 
sponsible for the increased cost of 
living,” and that the organization 
“earnestly requests the Congress 
of the United States in either or 
both of its branches to appoint a 
committee or a joint committee 
to investigate thoroughly. and 
conscientiously the ‘development, 
growth and purpose of advertising 
in all its aspects.” 

The cost of living has soarea 
to unexampled heights since 1910, 
and while it may be that a new 
investigation would not censure 
advertising with correspondingly 
increased severity, the prospect is 
certainly worth taking seriously. 
Advertising interests lost one of 
their best friends in the adminis- 
tration with the resignation of 
Chairman Edward N. Hurley of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
His successor, however, William 
B. Colver, is a newspaper pub- 
lisher of long experience and is in 
position to see that advertising 
and publishing interests get a fair 
hearing at Washington. It is also 
true that the remaining members 
of the Commission are probably 
better fitted to study the economic 
principles which underly the. in- 
dustry than any other group of 
men at Washington. If they are 
provided with adequate data; when 
they come to consider the ques- 
tion; if facts and figures of un- 
impeachable verity are* placed in 
their hands showing just how arid 
where advertising performs _ its 
economic function, there need. be 
little worry as to the outcome. 
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The bankers 

the $100,000,000 

the ’ ? 
Bond French Republic 

Advertising joan now being 
floated in this country have been 
surprised to find that the laws ot 
several States, namely, Arizona, 
Idaho, Maine, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Ohio (except by national 
bank), Tennessee, and Vermont, 
prevent the sale of the bonds in 
those States. The collateral tha 
has been deposited to secure the 
payment of the bonds exceeds their 
face value by $20,000,000. The 
financiers who are in direct charge 
of placing the loan are the fore- 
most in banking circles. And yet, 
notwithstanding these facts, which 
in themselves ought to be a guar- 
anty as to the solidity of the 
bonds, the legal barriers that have 
been enacted in those States shut 
them out, just as they do stocks 
and bonds issued by fraudulent 
companies. 

This situation is an outgrowth 
of the adoption by several States, 
since 1910, of certain “blue sky” 
laws which prohibit, under severe 
penalties, the offering for sale of 
securities within the State, until 
certain detailed information re- 
garding the securities has been 
filed; and until the proper official 
has granted a permit or license. 
This official examines the infor- 
mation filed, and decides whether 
or not the seller and the securities 
conform to certain prescribed 
general standards. : 

These laws were designed to 
protect the people from predatory 
attempts that are made from time 
to time to rob them of their money 
through crooked stock selling 
schemes. Unfortunately some of 
these laws are so carelessly drawn 
that they not only shut out ob- 
jectionable corporations or enter- 
prises, but place such restrictions 
upon reputable outside concerns 
that they cannot do business in 
the State. 

In the case of the French Gov- 
ernment loan, not more than one- 
half the usual amount of adver- 
tising is being done because the 
financial ‘agents are prevented 
from selling the bonds in the 
States already named. It there- 


Blue Sky 
Law Stops 


fore seems to be incumbent upon 
the newspapers to keep a more 
careful watch upon the proceed- 
ings of their State assemblies, to 
sound the alarm when bills are in- 
troduced that are inimical to the 
interests of legitimate business, 
and to work earnestly to secure 
the proper shaping of laws that 
will keep out the bad and let in 
the good. 

A Bad Bill In the bill now 

About Out- Pending before 


granting 
cities the power to levy taxes on 
certain forms of advertising, 
Printers’ INK sees an attempt to 
establish a precedent which may 
prove very dangerous. It is true 
that the sweeping terms of the bill 
as at first introduced have been 
greatly modified by an amend- 
ment specifically excluding adver- 
tisements in newspapers, periodi- 
cals, books and pamphlets, and 
limiting the scope of the proposed 


_ law to advertising “signs and de- 


vices, billboards and electric signs, 
and upon the business of main- 
taining or publicly displaying such 
advertisements, including advertis- 
ing space on real estate.” The 
bill was meant from the first to 
cover only outdoor advertising, it 
is said; and how much its framers 
understand of the advertising 
business may be inferred from the 
fact that they drew the bill so 
clumsily that before being 
amended it covered every form of 
advertising whatsoever. 

This bill is ill-advised for sev- 
eral reasons. It leaves to indi- 
vidual cities the power to make 
taxes on outdoor advertising as 
large or small as they please; so 
that a great industry, national in 
character and growing more com- 
pletely so every day, may find it- 
self under prohibitive restrictions 
in one town and let alone or en- 
couraged in the next. Anything 
like uniformity of operating con- 
ditions would be impossible; and 
this confusion would strike a se- 
rious blow at a great and valuable 
phase of advertising, and. one con- 
ducted in a manner the integrity 
of which cannot be questioned. 
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But even more serious is the 

precedent which would be estab- 
lished in the event that the Marsh 
bill is passed. Legislators are no- 
torious in their inability to under- 
stand the function of advertising 
and its social usefulness; and if 
they can tax outdoor advertising, 
who is to say that they will stop 
there? If outdoor advertising 
can be penalized, why not signs 
in dealers’ windows? And if 
these, why not broadsides sent 
through the mail? Why not cir- 
cular letters, pamphlets, maga- 
zine and newspaper space. In 
fact, if printed salesmanship is 
to come under the ban, why not 
spoken salesmanship? PRriNTERs’ 
Ink foresees a gloomy picture 
of the time when every knight 
of the grip pays an annual 
license fee of ten dollars before 
he is permitted to give away 
cigars, tell stories or show his 
goods. Or would a graded tax 
based on the number of hours of 
talking to customers be more ad- 
visable, and would we then see a 
state-owned word-meter clamped 
to the physiognomy of the star 
‘man on the sales force, while 
the fascinated prospect watched 
the registering wheels go 
round? ; 

Seriously, there are dangerous 
possibilities inherent in this bill, 
and it behooves advertising men 
to give them consideration. To 
mix our metaphor heartily, a 
stitch in time taken now may pre- 
vent the little leak which might 
some day sink our ship. In the 
dykes of Holland not even a pin- 
point crevice is permitted, lest the 
sea rush in upon the country; and 
a small boy once earned immortal 
fame by stopping such a leak with 
his thumb until help came. 
Printers’ Inx calls for a volun- 
teer to stick his finger in the 
Marsh bill’s eye. 


Haste That is Economy is in 


». the air and ad- 
Everybody's vertisers are 
Waste studying, as they 
have never studied before, how 
to cut out the waste that exists 
in their business, 
Factory methods have been put 
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under the microscope, short cuts 
instituted and operations brought 
to a high degree of effectiveness. 

Some advertisers have used the 
same microscope on their adver- 
tising methods to detect the little 
wastes that mount into fairly large 
annual losses. If an advertiser 
should study the development of 
his copy from the idea to the final 
incorporation in plate form, he 
would often discover waste that 
is inexcusable and can fairly be 
charged up to his own carelessness, 

An advertising agent, who must 
necessarily remain anonymous, 
was complaining the other day of 
the stress put upon his organiza- 
tion due to the slackness of two 
of his advertisers. One of these 
advertisers would suggest an idea 
and would O. K. each step in the 
development of the copy. After 
the final proofs had been made 
they would lie upon his desk, 
awaiting his attention, until the 
eleventh hour. Then, under great 
pressure, he would study the copy 
all over again and change freely 
or even kill the whole thing. This 
is no new story to many agencies. 

The agency, of course, has to 
absorb the extra expense and time 
of its men into its overhead.: The 
advertiser has a higher charge for 
engraving and for composition. 
Those increased costs must be ab- 
sorbed into his overhead. 

Such losses as these, added to- 
gether the country over; mount 
up into a sizable sum. More look- 
ing ahead and less regard often 
for the opinion of the boss’s wife’s 
aunt, who doesn’t like the hang 
of the lady’s skirt, would help a 
good deal. 

All this, of course, does not 
apply to you—but it applies to a 
lot of advertisers who, if they 
would stop to think about it a 
moment, would understand that in 
the long run they have to pay for 
the extra drafts made on the ad- 
vertising agency and on the print- 
ing-shop and engraving-shop. 

If the advertiser were to devote 
half the skilled attention to the 
motions he goes through in the 
production of the advertising that 
he does to the manufacturing of 
his product, his savings. wou 
become worth while. 
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The Maximum 


The National Geographic Magazine is 
limited as to the number of pages of ad- 
vertising it publishes, the maximum being 
50 in each issue. 


The full 50-page maximum has been 
contracted for in the March, April and 
May numbers, and the limit for June has 
nearly been reached. 


The Geographic’s direct subscription circulation of 
600,000 represents a quality that is nothing short of 
amazing, and the personal interest of its readers is sig- 
nificantly expressed by the fact that 100,000 new sub- 
scribers are added each year without the use of a solic- 
itor, premium, clubbing offer, or news stand sale, but 
as a direct result of the mouth-to-mouth endorsement 
of the readers—the most productive form of advertising 
and the most difficult to obtain. 


A distinguishing feature of the Geographic is the 
high character of its advertising pages, which reflect the 
quiet dignity of the magazine itself and the 600,000 
homes it enters,—homes decidedly above the average in 
intelligence and income. You yourself can feel the 
pulse by asking about the Geographic in the homes you 
visit, and you will find it on top of the table in the 
living room, where every member of the family from 
grandparent to school child reads it. 


June ts the next available issue. 


National Geographic Magazine 
Washington, D. C. 


\ 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Gopso AND BANGHART, _—. Jounson M, Troxett, 
Harris Trust Building 1 West 34th St. 
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Printing 
Buyer 


Are you familiar with all kinds of 
plates, so you can tell their quality and 
with what grades of paper they should 
be used to secure good results? Do 
you know papers and how to test their 
quality? Are you familiar with modern 
type faces? Are you a judge of make- 
ready and press work? Do you know 
what constitutes good book-binding? 
Would you be willing to locate in a 
small rapidly growing mid-western city? 
Do you think you could measure up to, 
and work with, a rapidly developing or- 
ganization which has multiplied its busi- 
ness several times during the past two 
years? If you can answer “yes” to all 
these questions’ give full information 
about yourself—age, married or single, 
religious faith, personal habits, job you 
now hold, what you know and salary 
you would be willing to start for—in 
a letter addressed to “C. M.,” Box 263, 
care Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York: City. 








| after that of the United States. 

| cordially invites homeseekers, a; 
| turists and 
| United States and Europe, and assures 








| WANTED 


Inside man. Must un- 
derstand Direct Mail 
Advertising. Position 
requires ability to sell 
by mail a line of syndi- 
cateandstock-published 
Mail Advertising Spe- 
cialties. State experi- 
ence, number of posi- 
tions held, age. Give ~ 
references. 


Livermore & Knight Co. 


Established 1875 
Providence, R. I. 
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Republic of Cuba Advertises 


for Settlers 
The Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce of the Republic of Cuba is 
using half-page and larger space in New 
York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia papers 
to interest farmers and investors in the 
possibilities of the island. Several pieces 
of copy have already appeared, and a 

number more are scheduled. 
The copy points out the advantages 
of Cuba as to climate, soil, resources. 


| degree of civilization, ete. ‘Cuba is om 


of the richest and most progressive 
countries in the world for its size,” one 
advertisement begins, “and offers un- 
equalled opportunities for the investor, 
the homeseeker and the agriculturist. 
Cuba has a stable government modeled 
Cuba 
icul- 
investors from both the 


investors that capital will receive the 
same degree of protection in this Re- 


| public that is given in any other part 
| of the civilized world.” 


Then follow statistics designed to 
counteract the prevailing impression in 
the United States that: Cuba is a semi- 
barbarous, unhealthy, tropical country. 
‘In climate and healthfulness Cuba is 


| not surpassed by any country in the 


world,” the copy states, backing up the 


| claim by quoting the death rate of seven 


other important countries, all of which 


| have a higher rate than Cuba. 


| To Legislate Against Return 


Goods Evil 


Disappointment is in store for schem- 
ing purchasers of wearing apparel when 
they ‘“‘buy” a garment to wear for a 
special occasion and then return it and 
ask for their money back. When they 
attempt to “put it over” in Hlinois they 
will find in the near future that mer- 
chants have been forbidden by law to 
take back clothing or bedding. A bill 
fathered by State Senator John E. Turn 
baugh has been introduced in the legis- 
lature to bring this about. 

Chicago department stores are much 
interested in the bill. “The cost of 
doing business,” said one- store, “i 
materially increased through the return 
of damaged merchandise. Women take 
home a hat or some other merchandise. 
wear it once and then return it. If that 
abuse could be eliminated. it would tend 
to reduce increasing high prices. An 
extra charge in the way of insurance 
is now paid by all customers at present.” 

“Tt is the high class trade,” explained 
another store, “that causes the trouble. 


. Where women have charge accounts. 


they are tempted to use wearing apparel 
and then return it. When they pay cash 
they are more discreet.” 


Made Sales Manager of Chew- 
ing Gum Company 


. C. Mendoza. formerly with the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., is now sales 
manager of the Canadian Chewirne Gum 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, maker of “‘chiclets” 
and other brands. 
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“Porosknit” to Be Sold Direct 
to Retailers 


The Cheenee saiaies Company, Am- 
sterdam, N + Maker of “Porosknit” 
underwear, will sell its product direct to 
retailers rogues with the summer sea- 
son of 1918 company will have 
its own calling organization, in charge 
of Fred. Crawford, who has been in 
charge Pg the wholesale underwear de- 
partment of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Chicago. 

It was announced in Printers’ Ink 


of December 14, 1916, that the Black , 
Cat Textiles Company ‘had adopted this | 


plan of selling its Cooper’s Bennington 
underwear. 


Kenyon W. Mix Succeeds 
C. R. Trowbridge 


Kenyon W. Mix has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company, Mishawa Ind. 
He retains his peetion as advertising 
vet Co of the National Veneer Prod- 
ucts Company 

Mr. Mix contend C. R. Trowbridge, 
who has become interested in the pur- 
~— of the Daily Truth, of Elkhart, 
nd. 


With “Shoe & Leather 
Reporter” 


Eugene A. Richardson, recently adver- 
tising manager of the Motor Journal, Al- 
bany, N. Y., is now with the advertising 
staff of the Shoe and Leather Reporter, 
Boston. He will make his headquarters 
in Boston. He was at one time with the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram, and was 
also advertising manager for the Philis- 
tine Magazine, East Aurora, 


G. Ellsworth Harris, Jr., formerly 
with the Outlook and Cosmopolitan, has 
become associated with the Dauchy 
Company, New York. 











Retail 


Advertising Managers 
YOu NEED THIS 


If your store handles Dry Goods, Fur- 
niture, or Men’s Clothin ng pk should 
be a subscriber to the BATES ADVER- 
TISING CUT SERVICE. Therein is 
the maximum of advertising value, 
timeliness, authentic New York’ styles, 
printability, original artistic technics, 
a wealth of advertising boosting sugges- 
tions, augmented by the Personal Serv- 
ice of our Copy and Art Departments. 
Get your order in NOW for monthly 
sample proof books issued in ample 
time to assist you in planning your 
future advertising. 

BATES ADVERTISING COMPANY 
230 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Some Artist 


—who can intelligently 
comprehend an advertising 
idea— 


—swho can execute it in 
line in a clean, clearcut 
style with merit in tech- 
nique and composition— 


—whose figures look human 
and depict the character 
they represent— 


—who understands’ the 
value of time— 


Can Secure a 
Good Position 


a good salary and a future, ‘Loca- 
tion, a large western city. Address 
“L. C.,” Box 265, Printers’ Ink, 
with samples of your work. 














“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Are you using “‘Cilmax’”’ Square 
Top Paper Clips? If ee on 
us send fou samples. 
convince you that, the “climax” 
Square Top is by far the best 
all-purpose paper clip. 
Pri below will satiety you that be- 
sides being ve. Best, they are also the 
Most Economic 
Send us your rom order. it will receive 
our prompt and careful a 


. 0. B. 
Packed 10,000 in box Packed 1,000 | = 
per 1,00 per 1 
10,000..2---110 
+126 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 


457 Washington Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


“VW HO is the greatest adver- 
tising man in the world?” 

Doubtless he exists, but he’ll 
never be known by that name. 
And yet, bless their hearts, there 
are those who will insist on put- 
ting it up to the Schoolmaster to 
pass on such all-embracing ques- 
tions. He’s much obliged for the 
implied compliment, but he’s 
frank to confess his inability to 
give satisfaction to these seekers 
after light. 

“We would sincerely appreciate 
it if you could give us a list of 
those whom you consider the fif- 
teen leading authorities on adver- 
tising in the world,” is a sample 
query to arrive recently. Well, 
nominations are in order. In- 
clude yourself, if you wish. Then, 
having your list, and Tom’s list, 
and Dick’s choice, and Harry’s, 
we might make a composite—and 
yet arrive nowhere. 

An advertiser in inch space in 
some small town may find his 
copy proportionately more effec- 
tivé to his proposition than the 
parties to a million-dollar “fliv- 
ver.” The small man, being a suc- 
cess in his kind, may speak with 
some authority, and yet be over- 
looked. 

Or again, should we seek to boil 
down conspicuous advertising suc- 
cesses to the requisite fifteen, 
where would we get?- ’Tis a 
“dickery, dickery, dock” sort of 
proposition, this advertising “Hall 
of Fame.” 

* * 

Occasionally the Schoolmaster 
finds in his correspondence a sin- 
cere inquiry from somebody ask- 
ing how his advertising can be 
checked up so all of its results 
may be definitely determined. The 
Schoolmaster always admires the 
scientific spirit of the inquirer. 
The idea still prevails in some 
isolated offices that no report to 
a board of directors is complete 
until to each dollar of money in- 
vested in advertising is tagged 
the statement of the full return 
of benefits that dollar has brought 


to the company. Of course, such 
a view of advertising is a menta! 
barrier which will put strict limits 
upon any advertiser’s growth. 

Clifford A. Sloan, vice-presi- 
dent: of the Campbell-Ewald ad- 
vertising agency, in a_ recent 
speech before the Charter Oak Ad 
Club of Hartford, Conn., com- 
bated the disposition to check re- 
turns too closely and incidentally 
supplied the Schoolmaster with 
further “cases” with which to 
point a moral. Mr. Sloan said: 

“IT knew a man who was de- 
veloping a tractor to sell for six 
or seven hundred dollars; lots of 
money behind him; tractor is fair- 
ly well perfected. He told me he 
wanted to spend $200,000 right 
away to advertise that tractor in 
the national weeklies. I told him 
I thought he was crazy. ‘First, 
you have got to have distribution. 
What are you going to do with 
your inquiries? You can’t fill 
them.’ 

* * * 

“He said, ‘I am only a farmer. 
I will tell you something. You 
don’t know the tractor game. 
Somehody is going to get the mar- 
ket for a tractor that sells for 
five or six hundred dollars. Henry 
Ford has got one now. He is 
going to spend a whole lot of 
money in an advertising campaign 
on it. I am going to beat that man 
to it. I will spend $200,000 this 
year simply to put the idea before 
every farmer and every possible 
buyer. It won’t be made for a 
year, but they will want that trac- 
tor. When I advertise that I have 
that tractor for sale they will 
want it.’ 

“Whether that advertisement is 
going to pay or not, I don’t know. 

“Here is another case. I am in- 
terested in a company in Newark 
that makes dies, tool and special 
machinery. We have spent a great 
deal of money and a great deal of 
time in the last six months per- 
fecting a phonograph: motor that 
we think there will be a big de- 
mand for. We haven’t started to 
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sell it yet; we are not ready to 


“We don’t want your advertise- 


sell it; but for several months we ment.’ 

have been running full pages in “Wait a minute. In _ six 
the trade papers carrying phono- months er a year from now we 
graph manufacturers’ advertising are going to bring out a phono- 
—to be sold under.another name. graph motor over the name of a 


The question might be asked: 


selling company; we are going to 


“*What are you advertising in advertise the fact that that motor 
our paper for? You cannot get is going to be made by this firm 


business in our field.’ 
“‘T know I can’t.’ 


in Newark; and we want every 
manufacturer to have the name of 








No Amusement Enterprise 


Goop HEALTH is not read for amusement. Its first object is not to enter- 
tain. It is not read primarily for pleasure. People who read Goop HEALTH 
do so because they need the information and instructions they get from it. 
Therefore, it is safe to assume that their reading is attentive and 
thorough. And—that this reading includes the advertising cannot be 
doubted when you stop to consider that advertising in Goop HEALTH is 
depended upon for information of supplies which fit in with the teachings 
of its reading pages. 


iManger’ GOOD HEALTH (armas 








[ao- FI. 2. 
| THE ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER 
| @eElectrical now in its fifth year with a circulation of 


| 74,000, has the largest circulation of an 
4@) erlmenter electrical periodical printed in the Unite! 
States and abroad. It caters to young 

ELECTRIC TORPEDO men and grown-ups with hobbies, who can 

ESTROYEF afford to spend money. An ideal publica- 


tion for all electrical and mechanical ad- 
vertising as well as instruction. 


The April issue carried 9,841 lines of paid 
advertising, which is 1,898 lines more than 
the April, 1916, issue. Over 310 news- 
papers and periodicals quoted from the 
columns of THE ELECTRICAL EX- 
PERIMENTER last month. Send for 
circulation statement and rates. 


Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City 

















Population 67,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business, People have money to spend. 


Brock! 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries many want advertisements. Bert 
paper. Leading general advertisers use it 
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The WIRELESS AGE 


reaches EXPERIMENTERS, amateur 
and expert, in a great, new 
ELECTRICAL FIELD, 
$2.00 per annum 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND RATES 
42 Broad St. New York 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


~etgy NEB. 


prow sey Tue” 13a, 992 
in the order aa: 


aeit 
All sSaeotetions paid in advance. 
Flat rate, 35c. 














Sita, 


Piporrgy 


Senline Yor a burn or 
Cleaning purposes 


15¢ 25¢ 50408100 All Druggicts 


STEREOS 


VERYONE of our stereos has 
as good a printing surface as 
an decten. Look at the saving! 
g Everyone of our mats is guar- 
anteed foolproof. They must 
give good casts. Ask for prices. 


Worrall & Deringer 
251 William St., New York 
Phone Worth 587 














GUMMED LABELS 


A 


OR Pree 64d 
ta. bepress hips 


Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
Hi. H, BLACK, Pres. 
83 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 





that Newark firm tied up with 
accuracy and precision.’ 

“T don’t know whether that ad- 
vertisement is going to be ‘suc- 
cessful or not.” 

That is, he won’t be able to 
prove the benefit mathematically. 
Which: isn’t saying that it’s unwise 
advertising. 

*x* * * 


The Schoolmaster the other 
night attended a . fancy-dress 
ball—and.. enjoyed. it. It was a 
pleasure to recognize some old 
friends of the advertising world; 
a few of them are to be found at 
almost any masquerade nowadays. 
But what particularly struck the 
Schoolmaster on this occasion was 
the accuracy with which the Zu-zu 
clowns were reproduced. In yel- 
low and red, with “Zu-zu” in 
large letters across their chests, 
they might that moment have 
stepped up into a street-car card 
to take the places of their painted 
counterparts. No one could look 
at them without expecting to hear 
the familiar ‘words, “Say ‘Zu-zu’ 
to the grocer-man!” nor was the 
expectation disappointed. 

On complimenting the wearers 
upon their ingenious costumes, the 
Schoolmaster was informed that 
the credit did not belong to them, 
but to the enterprising manufac- 
turer. The National Biscuit Co., 
it seems, lends these suits, free of 
charge, to anyone who wants 
them for use in a masquerade or 
pageant. Besides the Zu-zu clown 
costumes there are imitation oil- 
skins and sou’-wester (real ones 
would be rather warm for danc- 
ing), in which anyone can-easily 
impersonate the well-known 
Uneeda biscuit boy. The popu- 
larity of this service is shown by 
the fact that, so the Schoolmaster 
is informed, the company’s stock 
of 1,000: costumes is turned over 
twelve or fifteen times in a year. 

Another advertising friend en- 
countered at the same_party was 
the Babbitt boy, in his neat white 
suit and helmet, complete with 
belt and scrubbing-brush. The 
whole outfit, including the scrub- 


_bing-brush, was loaned by the 


manufacturer of Babbitt’s Soap. 
The Schoolmaster learned also 
that every year over a thousand 
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persons borrow a bonnet and 
apron from the Cudahy Packing 
Company in order to represent the 
Dutch girl who “chases dirt” from 
the advertisements of “Old Dutch 
Cleanser.” How many more con- 
cerns have availed themselves of 
this. method of building up good 
will by free publicity (for the ini- 
tial cost of the costumes is almost 
negligible) the Schoolmaster can- 
not say; but he récommends it to 
the consideration of such of his 
pupils as have “trade characters” 
in their own advertising. 


Slow Progress for Coffee 


Advertising 

According to the Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal, the joint advertising campaign 
in behalf of coffee is not likely to start 
until the Brazilian producers have been 
definitely heard from. 

“The next session of the Sao Paulo 
Congress is in July,” it is stated, “and 
barring unexpected complications, due to 
the war situation, it is hoped that the 
plan will go through at that time. 

“The amount already subscribed to 
the advertising fund has not been an- 
nounced. © years ago it was under- 
stood that there was a nucleus of $12,- 
000. Considerable additions have doubt- 
less been made since that time. The orig- 
inal. plan contemplated the raising of 
one million. dollars, to be expended at 
the rate of $200,000 per year over a 
period of five years. About $100,000 of 
this amount was to be contributed by 
coffee roasters, the green coffee trade 
and coffee exporters, the balance to be 
received from the coffee-producing coun- 
tries, principally Brazil.” 








100,000 college women are now 
attending 250 colleges in this 
country, 
Ask us how we can bring your 
to their attention, 


» Ine, 


Phone 1329 Murray Hill 








OOK 
BOS S 


Many of America's prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
ied 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Printers of “Puinrers’ tye” 

















Follow the lead of the World’s 
greatest adver- 
tisers— 
POPULARIZE 
YOUR TRADE 

MARK 


Send illustration for 
quotations— 


Ourbooklet, Success- 
ful Ader their 


The Old King Cole Gp =e 
Papier Mache.Co. we reproduce this 


Canton, O. familiar Trade 
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W t d SAMPLES 
ANTE. and PRICES 
At once, samples, quota- 
tions on large quantities, 
and: details of time re- 
quired to fill orders on 
metal, paper, and novelty 
material signs. Also quo- 
tations on stone and zinc 
etching, noting additional 
costs for color process. 

All samples and quota- 
tions will be filed and re- 
ferred to before aed 
our frequent gnd _ con- 
stantly growing orders 
for advertising materials. 
Fullest information and 
representative specimens 

desired. 


CHAPIN-SACKS MFG. CO. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx’”? cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














HELP WANTED 


New York Advertising Art Studios have 
opening for producing service man, Box 
874, care Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising. Solicitor—High-class _na- 
tional periodical requires services of 
oung man, preferably a college man. 
ust have selling ability. Give full 
particulars. Box 877, care Printers’ Ink. 





Secretary, stenographer as assistant to 
Manager of Detail in large publishing 
house. Position requires person with 
unusual education, tact and personality. 
and experience in directing work and 
people. Please make very complete ap- 
plication. Box 895, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY MANAGER 
An excellent opportunity to make con- 
nection with a well-established agency 
doing good business. Man of some na- 
tional reputation desired. None but 
those who can furnish highest refer- 
ences will be considered. Answer Box 
871, care Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Salesman—A fast growing 
national periodical is open for the serv- 
ices of an experienced advertising man 
who is a producer, is ambitious and 
desires a large opportunity. Must be 
well acquainted with New England ter- 
ritory. College man preferred. Ad- 
dress in confidence. Box 876, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Young man of good educa- 
tion and with selling instinct for manu- 
facturing concern near New York mak- 
ing specialty machinery. Applicants 
should have two or three years similar 
experience—a working knowledge of 
machinery—and be capable of writing 
good copy. Apply, giving references, 
experience in detail and salary expected, 
to. Box 878, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A large corporation, manu- 
facturing a high-class product for house- 
hold use, sold to one dealer in each 
city, requires a salesman of proven abil- 
ity. His past record must be good and 
open to investigation. Married men be- 








tween 25 and 40 years of age will be. 


given preference. The man engaged 
will be given exclusive territory and 
must be prepared to travel. _Commis- 
sions with reasonable advances. Full 
‘ particulars as to past and present em- 
ployment and photo requested. All com- 
munications strictly confidential, Box 
872, care Printers’ Ink. 





An old established furniture trade paper 
offers an exceptional opportunity to an 
experienced advertising solicitor. He 
must be acquainted with the furniture 
manufacturers in the Middle West. A 
permanent position to the right man. 
Address with references, Manager, 
Box 882, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED—Exclusive Advertis- 
ing Salesman in Central West 


by established publication on farm tract- 
ors, gas engines and other farm power 
equipment. Advertising experience neces- 
sary. Preference to one who knows this 
trade. Headquarters probably Chicago or 
Detroit. Box 893, care Printers’ Ink. 
1720 Lytton Bidg., Chicago, IH. 


Wanted—A Real Salesman 


Now settled in what visitors say is one 
of the finest graphic arts buildings in 
the land, situated in the ‘‘Midway” 
district of St. Paul, we are seeking a 
lithographing-printing salesman, a man 
who can initiate business. We produce 
high grade commercial lithography and 
direct-by-mail advertising literature. We 
maintain a real service department. 
The position demands a man of brains, 
energy, experience and ambition who is 
so sure of himself that he won’t ask 
us to do all the gambling on his ability. 
Above all things, we don’t want a 
“solicitor.” Address H. A. Blodgett, 
President, Brown, Blodgett & Sperry 
Company, University and Wheeler 
Aves., St. Paul, Minn. 


Two Men Who Can Think 


and Write 


A business publishing house requires 
two young men who can think clearly 
and write vigorously. One must have 
had experience behind the counter of 
a retail store and must have given 
some thought to the problems of re- 
tail selling and management. The other 
must be a well-trained accountant. They 
will have an opportunity to co rate 
with men well-known in their fields in 
carrying forward certain editorial and 
development work of an exceptionally 
interesting character. The opportunities 
for personal advancement are excellent. 
The salaries will fit the men. Give full 
details as to your experience, age, sal- 
ary, education and qualifications. Ad- 
dress Box 896, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING 


Young man, about 21 years of age, for 
position in advertising make-up depart- 
ment of a well-known publisher. ust 
have knowledge of advertising terms, 
cuts, electrotypes, etc. Good opportun- 
ity for young man with brains, initiative 
and ambition. In replying, state age, 
experience, and salary expected. Box 
890, care Printers’ Ink. 





e e 
Fine Opportunity 
We want a young man who can write 
sound, convincing copy, analyze sales 
results intelligently and develop con- 
structive sales suggestions. Soundness 
of ideas more important than clever- 
ness. Will be closely associated with 
sales of nationally advertised product. 
Knowledge of automobiles and acces- 
sories, an advantage. Future is b'g for 


the right man. Box 886, care Printers’ 
Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ Also N. Y. City papers 
INK -‘‘OLD”’ Schworm-Mandel; 450-4th Av., N.Y. 


Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel. Cort. 4968. 


An advertising service sold in over 
fifty cities, bringing in a monthly in- 
come, must be sold for One Hundred 
Dollars. Requires one hour daily. Good 
reason for selling. Address Box 883, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


PROFITABLE PUBLISHING PROP- 
ERTY can be bought on account of 
owner’s other interests. Owner has 
drawn $10,000 per year average for 
five years. Full investigation permitted. 
Price $22,000. Terms. Box 879, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Boston is where a letter writer of un- 
usual natural ability desires to locate. Age 
$1. Married. Box 892, care Printers’ Ink. 


























Young man, 26, analyst, data built copy, 
type faces, illustrations, layouts, com- 
position for circulars, catalogs, booklets, 
desires position as manager’s assistant. 
W. AH. Bella, 724 Monroe St., B’klyn, N. Y. 


Copy Writer for Agency 
Advertising Manager or Assistant 
Broad agency experience, especially in 

icultural accounts. Fast and versa- 
tile. Want place with good present and 
bigger future. Age 32.' Go anywhere. 
Box 889, care P. I. 





Assistant 

Advertising Manager 

Handled work of five-million-dollar con- 
cern. 

Agency experience, college trained, ex- 
newspaper reporter; 25. Box 880, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant to Purchasing Agent in large 
publishing office is looking for an open- 
ing, due to consolidation; 38 years of 
age, active, hard worker. Has knowledge 
of buying of printing. Is practical 
photographer and draughtsman, Excel- 
lent recommendation. Address Box 873, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertisement manager—boosted busi- 
ness of trade journal 100% in two years 
—still at it. Almost reached limits of 
field. Reputation for “keeping revenue 
up and costs down.” Write editorial 
and copy. Build business that survives 
on solid confidence and respect of ad- 
vertisers. Box 881, care Printers’ Ink. 





I want to talk to the owner of some 
good publication, who needs the help of 
a man that can really help. I know the 
publishing business thoroughly—through 
long experience—and my mental equip- 
ment is Grade A. Replies held in strict 
confidence. Box 887, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man 
Agency Plan-Copy man, has ably planned, 
handled advertising of large institutions 
—manufacturing, technical, mail order— 
magazine, trade paper, newspaper, book- 
lets, folders. ollege graduate (32), 
seeks real opportunity—manufacturer or 
established agency. Box 885, P. I. 


Yes— 


A man, young, 28, who has carried off 
rare honors in practical salesmanship, 
who can write a good sales letter, who 
can direct salesmen—in fact, who is do- 
ing those very things now—wishes to 
connect with a concern which can utilize 
such ability and which can afford him 
a lifework. The concern’s the thing, 
but a salary commensurate with ability 
will be expected. Box 884, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








Am I YOUR Young Man? 
Thorough practical working knowledge 
of type and printing details; proofread 
and make-up; correspondence; advertis- 
ing layouts; age 23; good education ; 
neither drink nor smoke. Box 888, P. I. 


Secretary-Correspondent. Young wom- 
an, extensive experience. Now manag- 
ing promoting department of _ large 
manufacturing concern, writing effective 
business-getting letters and creating 
new business. Expert stenographer. 
Best references. Box 891, care 








MAIL ORDER MAN 


8 years’ experience handling and 
directing sales by mail and through 
agents, desires connection with 
large mail order or manufacturing 
firm offering unlimited opportuni- 
ties to a big-calibre man. There 
must be opportunities. College 
graduate. 29. Married. Now em- 
ployed. Box 875, Printers’ INx. 
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Activities of Uncle Sam Which Ought to Be Advertised 
Service and Goods That Are Highly Advertisable. 


Advertising Brought Success to British War Loan.............+.+.. me 


Editorials 
H. C. of L. 1910 vs. 1917—-Blue Sky Laws Stop’ Bond Advertising— 

A Bad Bill About Outdoor Advertising—Haste Thae Is Everybody’s 
Waste. 

The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom...........s-ssseeeeees eee Wa geese 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


No. 17 of a Series 


T IS sustained editorial 

ability that makes for 

reader interest and con- 
fidence. 


You have thiscombination 
in Scribner’s Magazine. — 


You can buy the reader in- 
terest and confidence of 
the more than 100,000 
families that read Scrib- 
ner’s twelve times a year. 


$225.00 a page if three 
or more pages are used 
within one year. 
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Business Errors 


No business man would ever make mistakes if 
he could see ahead as clearly as he sees behind. 
Costly errors in business undertakings are . 
caused by lack of knowledge. Thousands of 
dollars go by the board because men blindly 
grope instead of having facts to light their way. 


The function of The Chicago Tribune’s Mer- 
chandising Service Department is to give you 
facts—facts that will show you what to do and 
what not to do, in marketing your product in 
Chicago. 


It gives you in painstaking detail all the data 
you must have in order to see ahead. 


Whenever you get ready to introduce your 
product in Chicago, or to increase the sale of a 
product already introduced, write for full de- 
tails, on your letterhead. 


The Chicago Grihmie 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 





600,000 
Circulation over }350,000 
306;066 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Adveftising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 














